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Young Friends’ Association. 

The next monthly meeting of the Association 
will be held on Second-day evening, Fourth 
month 9th, at 8 o’clock, in the _ Library, 15th 
and Race Sts. 

The papers presented will be : 

1. Review of Chapter VI., Vol. III. of Jan- 
ney’s History, by Wm. E. Walter. 

2. A Sketch of the Life of Wm. Allen, by 
Emma S. Webster. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 
SS oe, 608 N. stree 


Philadelphia, Penna. L, JONES. , 
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SUNDRY MATTERS OF BUSINESS INTEREST. 


*,* WE shall be obliged to every reader of the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL if they will look over 
the advertisements in the paper, at this season,— 
and at all seasons,—carefully. These advertise- 
ments cover a wide range of business interests, and 
may be serviceable in many ways. They have been 
admitted to our columns considerately, and we be- 
lieve them all worthy of attention. All of them, so 
far as we knew, are inserted by responsible parties 
who can be relied upon. 

*,* Advertisements inserted in our columns 
bring the answer, if there is a demand for the 
article offered, or some one who wishes to supply 
what is sought. For example, the advertiser who 
wanted a governess had numerous replies, from dif- 
ferent quarters, and after one insertion only ordered 
her notice left out. But there seems to be less de- 
mand for positions to do farm-work, or assist in 

| housekeeping. 


*,* We shall be glad to have the men read the ad- 
vertisements. Many of them are addressed to men’s 
wants. 


*,* When you write to firms or persons advertising 
in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, won't you tell 
them you saw their announcement init? This is a 
help to us, and may be a help to you, for you 
couldn’t—we think—have seen itin a better place. 

*,* A letter from an Eastern city says: ‘‘ We have 
enjoyed the INTELLIGENCER for several years through 
the kindness of a friend, and would like now to be- 
come a subscriber, as we consider it too interesting, 
and its influence for good too great in the family, to 
be dispensed with.” 


*,* A subscriber in the West writes: “I do not feel 
that I can afford to get along without our paper, es- 
pecially now that I am entirely isolated trom our 
£ociety. Itis filled with truths that inspire a more 
complete religious life; it answers so many of the 
longings for plain, simple truths, such as Jesus 
taught—practical, not theoretical living.” 

*,* For such kind words,—some of which, and 
perhaps as many as we deserve, we get at all sea- 
sons,—we are much obliged. Encouragement and 
appreciation are not often other than helpful. 


*,* The nurserymen, seedsmen, and florists who 


advertise with us are among the best houses in the | 


country. Philadelphia, we are told, does the largest 


business, by mail, in these lines, of any American | 


city. If we could name the different adveriisers in 
this line we should like to, but space forbids. This 
is the time of year to consider them, and you cannot 
do better, we are sure, than to order from some one 
or other of these houses. 


*,*The William H. Moon Company, Glenwood | 


Nurseries, at Morrisville, Pa., send us a particularly 
handsome descriptive catalogue. Their lists of or- 
namental and fruit trees, shrubs, plants, seeds, etc., 
is extensive. 
greatly increased by practical interest in floriculture, 


horticulture, and forestry. Some of those who im- | 


’ agine that they can never be happy until - they get | 





| A., P. O. Box 222, Bristol, Pa. 
The satisfaction of country life is | : 


to town would do well to see if they could not find 
contentment and health in the beautifying of their 
lawn, or the replanting of their garden. 

*,* D. M. Ferry & Co., of Detroit, whose advertise- 
ment appeared in the paper a little earlier, claim 
that their seed business is the largest in the world. 
It was established in 1856. ‘‘ In 1893 over one hun- 
dred thousand dealers handled Ferry’s Seeds, and 
the number of people who planted them runs far 
into the millions, For 1894 this firm has made prep- 
aration to supply at least 50,000 bushels of garden 
beans alone.” 


*,* PLEASE note our address: No. 921 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. Mattersent to Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion (15th and Race streets), has-to be forwarded 
from there, involving some trouble, and some loss of 
time. 


*,* We particularly ask that when money is for- 
warded to renew subscriptions, care be taken to give 
us the same name as that to whom the paper is now 
being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the name of 
another member of the family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we 
suppose it to be a new subscription, and send two 
papers, 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and 
this will also help to avoid mistakes. 

*,* We suggest to our readers the more general 
use of the advertising columns of the INTELLIGENCER 
4ND JOURNAL for the insertion of compact cards of 
professional or business announcements, to run 
throughout the year,—those, for example, of Ac 
countants, Agents (insurance, real estate, patents, 
collections, etc.), Architects, Brokers, Builders, Col- 
lectors, Conveyancers, Dentists, Florists, Lawyers, 
Stenographers, Type-writers, etc., etc. 

Such cards, if making half an inch (six lines), 
we will insert for $10 a year. Some might probably 


| be putin half that space (three lines), and would 


cost but $5 a year. (For parts of a year the charge 
would be somewhat higher in proportion). 
*,*Matter inten.ded for insertion in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day 
morning, though notices or advertisements relating 
to affairs of immediate importance may be used as 
late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers in good time, the paper 
is mailed on Fifth-day, and must be sent to press at 
noon of the day preceding. (We aim to reach all 


| east of the Mississippi river, by Seventh-day.) 





OARDERS WANTED. LARGE AND AIRY 
rooms, large porch, lawn, home-like. Fifty- 
second Street Station P. R. R. 

M. R. HILLIARD, 
58rd and Media Ave., W. Sas emai Pa. 


OSITION WANTED.—COMPANION OR GOY- 

erness, by young lady, Friend. Best refer- 

ence. Address J., office of INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. 

ANTED, WITHIN FOUR SQUARES OF 

Broad Street Station, plain boarding for man 

and wife in Friends’ family. Will furnish 

and care forown room Terms low. Address G. W 


OUNG LADY. GRADUATE OF F PRI IEN Ds 8’ 
School and student of Business College, de- 
sires position as book-keeper or teacher. Ad- 

dress K., this office. 
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Seemhnne College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, 
1898. Fuli College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, neering, Scientific, 
and Literary degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, 
and libraries. 

For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES Ds GARMO, Pn. D., President. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Tho h work; good care ; moderate charges; 
go um ; laborato vocal culture; music. 

pils are admitted w 

For circulars “Pes to 

LOUIS B. LER, Principal, 

Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 

Ogontz, Pa. 

George School, 

NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
UNDER CARs OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of stady, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, paren. cot and biological 
laboratories ; manual train care will 
be given to the moral and religious oe of the 
pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
A boarding and day school for both sexes. a 


— ~ os preparing for admission to ee ollege, 


good business education. 
will open + th month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. 


catal Re and 
“a ANELIN F r WILSON uy 
Locust Vall ey, Long Island. 


Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth — 10th. 
FRED 


ERICK E. WILLITS, Secre' 
Glen Cove, Long 


Swarthmore Grammar School. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


An Elementary and High School for Boarding 
and Day Pupils of both sexes. College preparatory. 
For Catalogue, address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Penna. | 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 





A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. 
ey is new and much enla 

tary arrangements. Ex 
_- fk for business or college. 
From tly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
" 


= York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- | 


ee CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN! 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


HENRY | WOvSEAND SIGN PAINTING. | 
a Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
ELLIS. Residence, 1/2 N. 10th St. 


404 North 82d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buiwvers, ano Contractors 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


S. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
191% Gratz Avenue. 


ROOMS AND BOARD. 


enever a& vacancy occurs. 


The school is | 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located | 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 


| Wholesale and retail, 


ealthfully and | 


2212 Wallace Street. | 


ANTED.—A WOMAN TO DO THE WORK IN 

a family of two; house modern improve- 

ments ; one who desires a permanent home 

ert. Address L., 16 Arlington Place, Pilain- 
d, New Jersey. 


MRS. S. A. GOVER, 


TERMS MODERATE. 
No. 1126 Twelfth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


7? AROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN PMILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


John Faber Miller, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LA 


noes, 


Practicing in 
Counties. 


Thomas H. Speakman, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


26 NoRTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
The Eighth Conference of FRIENDS’ UNION 
FOR PHILANTHROPIC LABOR will meet at the 
MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y., the 
13th of Eighth month, 1894. 
The Committee ot my desiring to have 


all the subjects presented in their various aspects 
invite Friends to contribute papers on any phase 0: 





| Philanthropic Labor, or make propositions or sug- 
gestions in k. Ko 


rd to future wor 


paper to ex- 
nutes in reading 


ceed fifteen ng. Allto Me received 


| wt the ae not later than the Ist of Fifth 
| month. J. W. HUTCH 


INSON, Chairman, 
650 Columbus Avenue, New York. 
Third month st 1894. 


Ornamental 


and Plain Enameled 


lron Bedsteads 


For Hospital, Institution, 
and Family Use. 


The Celebrated Keystone Woven Wire Mattress. 
Free Catalogue. Manufactured by 


ROBERT KELSO, 


| 254 8. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


To make Wa For a New Line | 


of Spri mag Gost | 


| we are making up Winter Garments at re- 


markably [LOW PRICES. 


Gustavus Golze, Merchant Tailor, 


109 N. TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


“WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses. 


Special Attention to Oculists’ Prescriptions. 
1406 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAD’A, 


This Week We Offer 


“‘ Facts and Fiction of Life.”’ (Social Science.) 
Helen H. Gardener. $1.00. 

‘ Our Heredity from God.” E. P. Powell. $1.75 

‘Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man.”’ Theodore Parker. 
$1.25. 

“ The Russian Refugee.” 
Paper. 50 cents. 

** Where Brooks Go Softly.” 
some gift book. $1.50. 
*,*Send for catalogue of current books. 

CHARLES E. LUKENS, 


Wilson. 618 pages. 


2423 Prairie Ave., Chicago. | 


at Lowest Prices. Send for | 


'The Melos 


| Telephone 4036. 
Cloth.| 


Poems. Hand- | 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. © 


| 


509 SWEDE Srazet, 


Montgomery a Philadelphia | 


99%: 
*PURE= 


FORK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 


‘The Chalfonte, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Within two minutes’ walk of the beach. 
Solicits the patronage of Friends. 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, KENTUCKY AVE., 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


Open all the - 
‘The Revere, Full Ocean View. 





Refurnished | and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


he Pennhurst, 2 Steam ieat 


| Michigan Avenue near the Ocean, 
JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


| <o8’8S WILLIAM HEACOCK, 82 
‘Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
(1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 








i 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XIII. 


and Journal. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 31, on {y 


| 


The world’s polish makes a beautiful outside; and | 


carved work, in this ‘‘ refined age,’’ is more admired than 

substantial material. But what would the carving be worth 

if the substance upon which it is wrought be of no value ? 
Mary S. LIpPINcoTT. 


This is an extract from one of her letters, dated in 1853, and printed 


in her Memoir, recently edited and published by Hugh Foulke. Her | 


thought recalls the verse of Longfellow, in “‘ The Builders ”’ 
** Let us do our work as well 
Both the unseen and the seen.”’ 
Mary S. Lippincott, for many years a teacher, and also a minister 
of-the Society of Friends, was born in Cheltenham, Pa., Sixth month 
23, 1801, being the daughter of Anthony and Jane Hallowell, and died 


at Camden, N. J., Fourth month 18, 1888. (Benjamin Hallowell, 


well known as the head of the school at Alexandria, Va., was her | 


brother.) In 1842, she and her husband established a boarding school 


for girls at Moorestown, N. J., which was continued under her super- | 
In her 29th year she was acknowledged | 


vision for thirty eight years. 
as a minister of the Society, and so continued throughout her long 
life. ‘A concern opened by her, at the close of a First-day morning 
meeting, was the origin of the First-day school at Moorestown, which 
was one of the first within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting.” 


THE PLACE OF REST. 
‘** STILL must I climb if I would rest ; 
The bird soars upward to its nest, 


The young leaf on the tree-top high 
Cradles itself within the sky. 


**T cannot in the valley stay ; 
The great horizons stretch away, 
The very cliffs that wall me round 
Are ladders into higher ground. 


*‘And heaven draws near as I ascend ; 
The breeze invites, the stars befriend. 
All things are beckoning to the Best. 
I climb tothee, my God, for rest.” 


—Exchange. 


NEW ENGLAND FRIENDS 79 YEARS AGO. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 
23D AND 24TH [of Eigath month, 1815]. Attended Salem 


meeting was appointed for the inhabitants of the town | 


generally. It began at seven and held till ten, and was a 
season to be thankfully remembered by many. Next day 
we traveled about twenty-four miles to Caleb Page’s, at 
Haverhill. Here we had some prospect of a meeting, 
but the notice having failed of being spread, we felt most 
easy to go on to Benjamin Folsom’s, at Epping. 

I feel best satisfied to preserve a little account of 
Caleb Page and family, as it may possibly be of use to 
some other inquiring minds. Isaiah, his son, a youth of 
perhaps sixteen years of age, being of a retired and 
thoughtful turn of mind, wanted much to go to a Quaker 
meeting, but was discouraged by his parents, who were 
Baptists. Isaiah, however, did not feel satisfied with at- 
tending the Baptist meetings,and therefere repeatedly 
importuned his parents to let him go to one meeting of 
the Friends. At length they consented to his request, 





| good one to some present. 
| meeting at Dover, a considerable business town in New 
| Hampshire. 
| fore me, with a lawyer between them. 


JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXII. No. 1115. 


but his father must go with him to take care of him, 
being only a boy. There being no Friends’ meeting 
nearer than Amesbury, ten miles from their dwelling, one 
First-day morning they both set out on foot and walked 
thither. It was asmall and a silent meeting; but the 
result was that in this silent meeting the son, Isaiah, was 
confirmed in what he had before felt in his mind to be 
the Truth, and the father was convinced of Friends’ 
principles. The mother had also been convinced of the 
Truth, and all three are now members. 

[ may add, Isaiah, the son, is a very serious, solid- 


| looking youth, and the parents appear very sincere, full 


of love toward Friends, and as though they could not 
sufficiently manifest it. Although they have not yet 
changed their dress, nor even learned the plain language 
of Friends, yet I think I never met with a more hearty 
welcome to the best the house afforded, and they were 
all very anxious that I should have a meeting with their 
former fellow-professors of that place. 

On Seventh-day, the 26th of Eighth month, we had 
a considerable gathering of people at Epping ; then went 
on to Dover and lodged at Marvel Osmond’s. On First- 
day morning, went on and attended Berwick Meeting, in 
Maine, and in the afternoon, accompanied by eight or 
ten chaises, with Friends, we went to a place called Oak 
Woods, where Friends usually hold their meeting in a 
school-house. But there being many more people gath- 
ered than the house would hold, the Baptists offered their 
meeting-house, about a hundred and fifty rods off, for 
our accommodation. This kind offer was accepted, and 
we all went to it in a flock; the Baptists also, and their 


| minister attended, and we had a very large gathering. I 


humbly hope it was a profitable season to many minds. 
On Second-day morning we rode to Kittery, twelve 

miles, and had a small meeting there. I trust it was a 

In the afternoon had a large 


Two priests attended, and sat directly be~ 
I was mercifully 
raised above all fear of man, to declare the word of life 
among the people. The priests were serious and atten- 


| tive, but the lawyer seemed to ‘‘ care for none of these 


| things.’”’ 
Quarterly Meeting ; and in the evening, at my request, a | 


| 
} 


The meeting was eminently overshadowed with 
Divine goodness, and was a blessed opportunity. 
At this meeting I met with our dear old Mehetabel 


| Jenkins, and she appeared in supplication near the close 





of it, in a very lively and powerful manner. She is in 
her eighty-fifth year, and may truly be said to be ‘ green 
in old uge ’’—retaining her love to Truth and to faithful 
Friends, and possessing her natural faculties with much 
clearness. She has traveled much in the service of the 
ministry, besides crossing the ocean and visiting Europe. 
She has been a woman of affliction. Her husband died 
while she was from home on a religious visit to the South- 
ern States, and of eight children she had only two left. 
But in retrospect of her bereavements.and various other 
trials, she adopts the testimony of the Psalmist: ‘‘ It is 
good for me that I have been afflicted ; ’’ to which she 
‘* His 


adds this testimony to Divine goodness and mercy : 
rod and his staff have been my support.’’ 
We spent the evening with her very interestingly ; 
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and on Third-day she rode with us in our carriage eleven 
miles to Lee, where we had a large meeting, composed 


principally of Baptists, notice having been voluntarily | 


spread by their minister at the close of their meeting on 
First-day previous. After I had had a very open time in 
testimony, dear Mehetabel appeared in supplication, and 
the meeting closed under a precious savor of life. As I 
was passing out of the house, I stopped to shake hands 


and appeared to be waiting for that purpose. Several 


Baptist women also appeared desirous to speak to me, and | 
I stopped, while Friends and our company went out of | 


the house. The first woman to whom I offered my hand 
seized it with expressive meaning, and thus addressed me : 


‘«¢ Dear brother in Christ, your God is my God, and your | with: bien 
Oh ! orecious unity of spirit | ; : : ; 
wa | the prociaus y I | as it began to rain, and felt as if he must come to our 


religion is my religion. 
that I feel. with you, and with the doctrines you have 
preached to us to-day. 
pray the Lord to bless you, and prosper your labors in 
the gospel: ’ 
two men who stood by several times said ‘‘ Amen ”’ to her 
expressions. I replied to her that it was a precious thing 
to feel the unity of the spirit, and that it was best to 
enjoy itin quietness. She said: ‘* Yes, but I rfiust speak 
and declare the goodness of God to my soul this day. 
Oh ! bless the Lord with me that he has sent his servant 
to preach the gospel to us,”’ 
loud that the people gathered around the door and in the 
house to see and hear what was going on. 
females were also much affected, and stood by with tears 
flowing. 
be still, so I shook hands with several of the others, who 
were mostly silent, or their expressions short. A general 


i Ss in the countenances of old and | .. : 
seriousness appeared . d | tion, in order to help, to exalt, and to lead them to the 


young, and I became surrounded with weeping women, 
and the crowd increasing around me. Having in vain 


endeavored to quiet the first, ] made my way out of the | 
house as well as I could, and went to a Friend’s house a | 


short distance off, but not out of hearing of her voice. 
The poor woman, in expressing her feelings of satisfaction 
and gratitude, became so overpowered by her nervous 
sensibility that she could not recover herself nor become 
composed for nearly half an hour; her strain of utter- 
ance being chiefly in singing praises, and calling on 
others to join with her in the acknowledgment of Divine 
Goodness and the favors of the meeting. 
the Baptists stayed with her till she got calm and quiet ; 
but, p or creature, I was afraid she would lose all the good 
that she had gained. Had she stopped after some of the 
first expressions, she might have felt comfortable ; but by 


giving way to the vocal utterance of her grateful sensa- | 


; ric svst , > 7 | c : 
tions, her physical system became so overpowered that | till aher one 6’ clock, and Thad Ccamse to 


she could not command herself. 
and care I left her. 

Another of these serious women followed us to the 
Friends’ house where we dined, and spoke much of the 
extraordinary favors of the meeting, and of her own 
state described—also the encouragement derived from the 
opportunity. Two young women were with her, who 
appeared very tender; they also were Baptists. 


To Divine compassion 


Here I saw renewedly the need of firmness and sta- | 


bility in the Truth so as not to be moved, nor the physi- 
cal sympathies allowed to prevail over a sound discretion. 
No self-complacency can be claimed by the poor instru- 
ment, and nothing ascribed to the creature. 
this, I felt myself to be but as an unprofitable servant, 
and in deep humility and grateful acknowledgment of 
Divine kindness and help, ascribed all the glory, honor, 
and praise to His adorable name. 


with two serious-looking men, who were probably Baptists, | another at Upper Rochester. 





| there was a thunder shower. 


E bles God that:t amass. 2 | said he united with my testimony, 


aport ; and the | Ss “pete 
with much more to this in port; gad che | and religious labors for the good of others, believing 


a , | meetings. 
and this, raising her voice so | 5 


Several other | 


I found I could not prevail with the first one to | 


A number of | 





Sensible of | 





On Fourth day morning this precious aspiration liv- 
ingly clothed my mind : 
“« This day thy favoring grace be nigh, 
So oft vouchsafed before ; 
Still may it lead, protect, supply, 
And I that hand adore!” 


| And it was peculiarily verified in my experience this day 


at a meeting at Rochester ; and in the afternoon we had 
To the first we were accom- 
panied by dear old Mehetabel Jenkins. She appeared in 
a lively testimony, and it was a favor to have her com- 
pany and instructive conversation. 

During the afternoon meeting at Upper Rochester 
When we came out of the 
house, an elderly man spoke to me, and invited me home 
He said he had just hauled a load of wheat 


He further 
and that it was the 
He wished me to be encouraged in my travels 


meeting, and that he was glad he was here. 
Truth. 


that a blessing would attend them. On inquiry, I found 


| that he had been much opposed to Friends, insomuch, 


that when one of his sons had been convinced of Friends’ 
principles and received into membership, he had consid- 
ered him lost, and would not come himself to Friends’ 
But now, he told some Friends after meeting, 


| that if he could hear such a discourse every First-day he 


would come to meeting. 

Ah! how many are looking outward and loving to be 
fed with words, while the inward sense and life is too 
much overlooked and neglected. And yet All-gracious 


| Goodness often condescends to meet the low, carnal, and 


outward state of men by means adapted to their condi- 


living substance. ‘Thus, as in the case of this old man, 
some new views appear to have crossed his mind—some 
new rays of light illumined his dark opinions ; and who 
knows but this in mercy may be the beginning of his salva- 
tion, and the means of his return to the Heavenly 
Father’s house ? 

Ninth month 1. Yesterday had a favored meeting at 
New Derham. Few Friends reside here, but there are 
some seeking, inquiring minds in these parts, if my per- 
ceptive feelings are right. 

Jeremiah Dow, an aged Friend of eighty-seven 
years, appeared in testimony in this meeting ; he appears 
zealous for Truth, and concerned for the good of his 
fellow-creatures. His mental faculties and physical 
powers are remarkably strong and vigorous. To-daya 
meeting was gathered at Joseph Varney’s, at Wolfbor- 
ough, on the borders of Lake Winnipesogee. It held 
‘‘thank God 
and take courage.’’ We then went to Sandwich, New 
Hampshire, about twenty-one miles, having Benjamin 
Fry as pilot. Lodged at Cyrus Beedy’s, a valuable, 
plain-hearted, ministering Friend. Next morning visited 
a sick woman and two aged people. The feeling, sym- 


| pathetic traveler on gospel service will often find peace 


and instruction in being mindful of these two classes of 
our fellow-probationers. 


(Zo be Continued.) 


“1 AM sorry,” said their teacher, 
“To keep you, Tom and Joe; 
I do not like to punish you, 
Because it grieves me so.”’ 
But hopeful Tommy whispered 
To naughty little Joe, 
“If she’s so very sorry, 
Maybe she’ll let us go!” 
—Agnes Lewis Mitchill, in St. Nicholas. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MATTHEW. 
Our present First-day School Lesson Leaves being alto- 
gether on the life and labors of Jesus, as recorded in the 


Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, it hasseemed | 


to me a short history of each one of the evangelists might 
be interesting, as well as instructive. 

Beginning with the first one mentioned in the Testa- 
ment, we will state that Matthew, called also Levi, was a 
Galilean by birth, a Jew by religion, and by profession 


or occupation a publican or collector of taxes, living at | 


Capernaum, at which place while engaged in his business 
he was called by Jesus to follow him, which call he 


obeyed. The circumstances of his call are succinctly and | 


tersely given in his own gospel, IX.: g, in that of Mark, 
II.: 14, and of Luke, V.: 27. 

Matthew himself says: ‘‘ Jesus saw a man named 
Matthew sitting at the receipt of custom, and he saith 
unto him, ‘ Follow me,’ and he arose and followed him.”’ 
[Revised version: *‘ He saw a man, called Matthew, sit- 
ting at the place of toll,’’ etc.] Mark says: ‘‘ He saw 
Levi, the son of Alpheus, sitting at the receipt of custom, 
and said unto him, ‘ Follow me,’ and he arose and fol- 
lowed him.’’ Luke is very similar: ‘‘ He went forth and 
saw a publican named Levi sitting at the receipt of cus- 
tom, and he said unto him, ‘ Follow me.’ And he left 
all, rose up, and followed him.’’ 


all these refer to the same person. 
In two of the gospels, where the naming of the apos- 
tles is given, at the time that ‘‘ He ordained twelve, that 


they should be with him, and that he might send them | 
forth to preach and to have power to heal sicknesses and | 


to cast out devils,’’ there was one spoken of as James, 
the son of Alpheus ; we would, therefore, naturally con- 
clude that he and Matthew were brothers. 


tween A. D. 50 and 60, doubtless written in Palestine 
and in the Hebrew language. It has been said that this 


gospel is the richest one in parables ; but a comparison | 


shows the same number, but not the same ones, in Luke. 
It was a matter of surprise to the Pharisees that Jesus 
(although they did not believe in him or his mission), 


should choose for one of his disciples a man of the despised | 
class of tax-gatherers ; despised because of the relation | 


in which they stood to the people. This particular class 
to which Matthew belonged, it is said, ‘‘ sat to collect 
the money, penny by penny, from the unwilling people, 
whose pride was wounded by the degrading foreign exac- 
tions of the Romans ;’’ and they in consequence suffered 
public disgrace, being supposed to have lost all sense of 
patriotism and honor, in that they would stoop, for the 
purpose of pecuniary gain, ‘‘ to act as instruments of such 
a galling form of servitude, and therefore were visited 
with a universal popular hatred and scorn.’’ What 
marvel, therefore, that this act of Jesus, himself a Jew, 
was so strongly condemned by the sanctimonious Phari- 
sees, as appears to be the case, from the verses following 
the account of the calling of Matthew. For after his call 
he made a feast, at which Jesus was present. The Scribes 
and Pharisees asked the disciples why he ate with publi- 
cans and sinners? Jesus himself answered the question in 
his characteristic manner: ‘‘ They that are whole need 
not a physician, but they that are sick. But go ye and 
learn what that meaneth, I will have mercy and not sacri- 
fice ; for 1 am not come to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance.’’ What could they say to this ; it should 
have been enough to silence all criticism, all fault- finding, 
and to open their minds to his true character. 


In Mark only is his | 
father’s name mentioned, but there can be no doubt that | 


This gospel | 
is recognized as the oldest of the four, though the time | 
of its preparation is uncertain, presumably, though, be- | 
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| In thinking over this account, related with such sim- 
| plicity, of the calling of Matthew, the prominent feature 
_ to my mind is his prompt obedience to the Divine call ; 
| there were no questionings as to the propriety or feasibil- 
| ity of a compliance therewith; no hesitancy, no com- 
| promise with business ; no doubts as to the right, but he 
| simply ‘‘ arose, left all, and followed him.’’ It is the 
| most simple, child-like, and unqualified submission to a 
divine requisition that I find anywhere on record. 
Herein is a lesson for us. When the voice of our divine 
Leader is heard in our hearts, to ‘‘ Follow me,’’ then we 
| should emulate the example of this poor, despised publi- 
can, ‘‘ leave all and follow him ’’ whithersoever the call 
| points, to whatever duty it be, whether great or small. It 
| is to the obedient soul only that the reward of peace is 
| given. Not the merit or the magnitude of the service, 
but the obedience of the servant, is the gauge of recom- 
| pense, as many devoted followers of Christ have experi- 
| mentally known. Do we generally realize the truth of 
this, or do we not often rebel and refuse to comply with 
clear requisitions of duty, because, forsooth, they are 
small, and therefore seem to us trifling and insignificant, 
forgetting that to him, and to him om/y who is faithful in 
the discharge of little duties, will be given the privilege 
| of performing larger ones. Everywhere in the history of 
| these early followers of Jesus Christ we find that obedience 
was always insisted on. In the history of the Old Testa- 
| ment we find thesame conditions. ‘‘ Obey and thy soul 
shall live.’’ Let us of this day learn from this account 
one lesson, and learn it well, that even as Samuel of old 
said: ‘* To obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken, 
than the fat of rams.’’ Of what value are these records 
to us if we glean nothing for our own benefit from the 
| reading of them. Let us then apply ourselves diligently 
| to ascertain what lesson lies in them for us individually, 
and knowing, profit by it. E. H. Coate. 
Holder, Illinois. 


S. M. JANNEY AND RICHARD MOTT. 

From Samuel M. Janney’s Autobiographical Memoir. 
SixTH-Day, Sixth month 2, [1854]. Having received an 
invitation from Richard Mott, now in his 86th year, a 
minister of the other branch of the Society of Friends, 
called ‘‘ Orthodox,’’ I went to see him at his lodgings. 
We had no personal acquaintance, but he received me 


very cordially. He expressed the satisfaction he had de- 
rived from my ‘‘ Life of Penn,’’ and his intention to 
read my ‘‘ Life of George Fox’’ as soon as he could pro- 
cure it. He asked me whether I was willing to have it 
| criticised. I replied that it was just what I wished him 
to do, for I desired to know whether we differed in senti- 
ment, and on what points we disagreed. He inquired 
what I had done with George Fox’s letter to the Gov- 
ernor of Barbadoes. I told him it was composed almost 
entirely of Scripture phrases, and that I had arranged it 
in parallel columns with extracts from his other writings, 
to show what he understood those Scripture texts to 
mean. I further remarked that I supposed he would be 
satisfied with my exposition of George Fox’s view on the 
Divinity of Christ, but perhaps he might not be satisfied 
with my rejection of the doctrine of Vicarious Satisfac- 
tion, whith I think George Fox also rejected. He replied 
that this is not an essential doctrine. I then remarked 
that we could tolerate this doctrine in others, or even in 
our own members, but we could not believe it, nor sub- 
mit to its being made a test of soundness in faith. I 
observed, moreover, that George Fox, in one of his doc- 
trinal essays, had referred to most of the passages in 
| the New Testament which speak of the efficacy of the 








blood of Christ, and has shown that the blood is the Life 
—the indwelling of Divine Power. 

Richard Mott and another Orthodox Friend who sat 
by, assented to this doctrine. Richard expressed the 
sentiment that we who are called Hicksites do not now 
hold the views of Elias Hicks, who, in his opinion, had 


imbibed some of Priestley’s views, which were inconsist- | 


ent with the doctrines of Friends. I replied that we did 
not profess to be followers of Elias Hicks, nor acknowl- 
edge the name of Hicksites. If we must take the name 
of any man we should choose to be called Foxites, but 
we profess to be followers of Christ. As to Elias Hicks, 
we think he was a good man. Yes, said Richard, he was 
a strictly moral man. 

I queried whether he was not a man of devotional 
feelings? He answered, yes, he was at one time of his 
life. [ then remarked that it was difficult for men who 
had been arrayed against each other in religious contro- 
versy, to judge impartially of each other’s characters, 
therefore, we must make some allowance for his estimate 
of Elias Hicks. He smiled and said, Oh, we were wrong 
on both sides at the time of the separation. We both 
acted under the influence of excitement, and nothing can 
be done rightly in religious concerns under such feelings. 

I inquired of him whether there were not objectiona- 
ble passages in the writings of J. J. Gurney? He ad- 
mitted that there were expressions he would not have 
used, but J. J. G. had in the latter part of his life ex- 
punged many of them and had shown much submission 
to the judgment of his friends. He described Gurney 
as a man of exalted principles, pure benevolence, and 
genuine piety. I admitted that he was a good and pious 
man, but supposed he was not a Quaker of the Foxite 
stamp in his doctrines. 

At parting with Richard Mott he expressed his satis- 
faction with the interview, and said he thought we did 
not differ essentially in our doctrinal views. 

21st. Accompanied by my friend, John Parrish, I 
called to see Richard Mott, who lives with his daughter- 
in-law near Burlington, [N. J.]. He received us very 
cordially, and ailuded pleasantly to the interview he had 
with me in New York. He and his daughter spoke of 
the pleasure their reading circle, last winter, derived from 
reading my ‘‘ Life of Wm. Penn.’’ He had not yet had 
an opportunity to read my ‘‘ Life of George Fox,’’ but 
intended to procure it. She said she much regretted to 
learn it was defective on the doctrine of the atonement. 
I answered that they ought not to condemn it without 


examination, and alluded to the admission of Richard | 


Mott in New York, that the doctrine of Vicarious Satis- 
faction is not essential. He replied that the word vicari- 
ous was not used in the Scriptures, and queried what I 
understood by it. 


sin, which I thought was not stated in the Scriptures, 
neither the word vicarious nor the idea conveyed by its 
being found there. 
but controverted by his daughter-in-law, who said the 
meaning was found in Scriptures, if not the word. I 
stated my belief to be that the work of reconciliation is 
wrought in man, in order to bring him into union with 
God, for there can be no change in Deity, and that the 
effect of Christ’s sufferings. on the cross, as well as the 


operation of his spirit in the souls of men, was and is to | 


bring about this change of heart as declared by the 


Apostle, ‘‘ God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto | 


Himself.’’ To this view Richard Mott agreed, and said 
that the Deity is unchangeable. Some one present 
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| and his patron, Tiberias Cesar. 
I told him that I understood its sense as used in rela- | not enter the town, but visited the ‘‘ coasts ’”’ 
tion to the atonement to mean that Jesus Christ suffered | 


as a substitute for us by bearing the punishment due to | 


This was admitted by Richard Mott, | 


JOURNAL 


| alluded to the criticism on my ‘‘ Life of Fox,’’ which 
appeared in Zhe Friend, edited by Charles Evans, of 
Philadelphia. I then stated-that I had shown the ‘* Dis- 
| sertations on Doctrine’’ to Thomas Evans, before its 
publication. I stated, moreover, that Thomas had ad- 
vised me to insert only extracts from the works of George 
Fox, omitting the inferences, although he appeared to 
assent to my summary of the doctrines in that essay. 
On taking leave of Richard Mott he pressed us to re- 
turn after meeting and dine with him, which did not suit 
our arrangements, and was therefore respectfully declined. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 14.—FourtH Montu 8, 1894. 


PETER AND THE REST AGAIN PROFESS THEIR FAITH 
IN JESUS. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father which is in heaven.— Matt. 16: 17. 


Scripture Readings: Matt. 16: 13-20; Mark 8: 27-30; Lukeg 
18-21. 

Home Readings: Matt. 15: 21-39, 16: 
8: 1-26. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 


In the lesson and the ‘‘ Home Readings’’ it is told 
that Jesus left Gennesaret, the district on the west side of 
the Sea of Galilee, and journeyed thence to the coast 
region of Tyre and Sidon, a distance of about fifty miles 
to the north-west. He then returned to the region ‘* nigh 
unto the Sea of Galilee,’’ and later crossed to Bethsaida 
Julias on the northeast shore. From there he went to 
Cesarea Philippi, about thirty miles north of the sea. 
Gennesaret or Gennesareth, the ‘‘ garden of abundance,’’ 
was one of the most fertile and beautiful districts of Pal- 
estine. The Sea of Galilee is now known to be 682% 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 

There were two Bethsaidas, Bethsaida of Galilee, on 
the west coast of the sea, and Bethsaida Julias, on the 
north-east coast. The latter seems to have been the 
place to which Jesus crossed before going to Czsarea 
Philippi. 

HISTORICAL. 

Bethsaida Julias was ‘‘ formerly a village,’’ but was 
‘rebuilt and adorned by Philip the Tetrarch [Herod 
Philip II., a son of Herod the Great], and raised to the 


I-12; Mark 7: 24-37, 


| dignity of a town under the name of Julias, after the 


daughter of the emperor’’ of Rome. 
where the five thousand were fed. 
Ceesarea Philippi ‘‘ had seen many vicissitudes.’’ It 
had been Sidonian, Israelitish, Greek, and finally Roman. 
Its names in the same succession had been Baal-Gad, 
Dan, and Paneas ; and its name of Cesarea Philippi had 
been given to it by Herod Philip II., in honor of himself 
It seems that Jesus did 
of it, or 
It was as he 
as Mark states 


It was the place 


wandered about the neighboring villages. 
approached the town, or ‘‘ by the way,’’ 


| it, that the conversation occurred which forms the im- 


portant subject of to-day’s lesson. 

The question was : ‘‘ Who do men say that I the Son 
of man am?’’ The answers give an insight into the be- 
lief of the times, that the spirits or souls of the departed 
might again enter the same or another human body and 
| character as in the previous human existence. In the 
| question, therefore, the pronoun / refers to his spiritual 
| nature. Men knew him in his human character ; but who 
was he spiritually? ‘* Who do men say that I the Son of 
man am ?”’ 

Of the answers Farrar says: ‘‘ Some, echoing the 
| verdict of the guilty conscience of Antipas [Herod the 
| Tetrarch, half-brother of Herod Philip II., see Matt. 14: 





1-13], said he was John the Baptist ; some who may have | shall obtain the promised blessings ; as the letter of the 


heard the sterner denunciations of His impassioned grief, | 


caught in that mighty utterance the thunder-tones of a 
new Elijah ; others, who had listened to His accents of 
tenderness and words of universal love, saw in Him the 
plaintive soul of Jeremiah, and thought that he had come, 
perhaps, to restore them the lost Urim and the vanished 
Ark; others, and those the most numerous, regarded Him 
only as a prophet.’’ 


All the answers, however, recognize in him a higher . 
spiritual nature, but they all bear the stamp of mere | 
guesses. His humanity men knew; his spiritual nature | 


they could net comprehend ; and from that day to this it 


has been a baffling and dividing question with all who | 


view it from the merely human standpoint. Jesus him- 
self recognized this in his reply to Peter. ‘* Flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which 
is in heaven.’’ 


TEACHING. 


The essential lesson to be learned from this is, that | 


our intellectual disputes on this question are at best of 
only intellectual value; and that our comprehension of 
the spiritual nature, the true divinity, must find its origin 
and growth in our spiritual natures as they are enlight- 
ened from the Divine Source. We must be spiritual to 
cemprehend the spiritual. Opposites cannot understand 
each other. The selfish cannot see the divinity in un- 
selfishness, but on the contrary they see in it only foolish- 
ness ; and the same is true of every other spiritual quality. 
He, then, that would recognize the Christ must be of the 
Christ-spirit. 

But how are we to become Christlike ? Surely not by 
controversies as to his nature and origin, but by allowing 
our lives to be animated by the same Spirit that made him 
the ideal of love, courage, compassion, and self-sacrifice. 


LESSON NOTES, 

Josephus says of the building of Czsarea Philippi: 
‘* When he had conducted Cesar to the sea, and was re- 
turned home, Herod built him a most beautiful temple of 
the whitest stone, near the place called Panium. Thisis 
a very fine cave in a mountain, which is abrupt and pro- 
digiously deep, and full of still water; over it hangs a 
mountain, and under the caverns arise the springs of the 
river Jordan. 
ready a very remarkable one, still further by the erection 
of this temple, which he dedicated to Cesar.’’ When this 
country was colonized by the Greeks, an important set- 
tlement was made here, for, as Dean Stanley says, it was 


ation the nearest likeness that Syria affords of the beau- 


tiful limestone grottos which in their own country were | 


inseparably associated with the worship of thesylvan Pan. 
This was the one Paneum, or sanctuary of Pan, within 


the limits of Palestine, which before the building of | 
Philip’s city gave to the town the name of Paneas, a | 


name which has outlived the Roman substitute, and still 
appears in the modern appellation of Banias. 
inscriptions in the face of the rock (still legible) testify 
its original purpose.’’ This portion of Scripture has 
had various interpretations, but most remarkable is that 
of the Church of Rome, which takes it as authority, both 
ecclesiastical and temporal. Peter, the first pope, was, 
according to this construction, invested with preéminent 
authority by Jesus on account of his superior spiritual 
discernment. But Origen, one of the most learned of 
the fathers of the ancient Church makes this declaration : 
‘« If any one thus confess, when flesh and blood have not 
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| marriage at Cana, by the Divine Master. 
| scious water ’’ did indeed ‘‘ blush’’ at the command of 
adopted because ‘‘ both in itself and for its romantic situ- | 


| faith. 


Greek | 


| promotion. 
| and often does, mean losing the chance of a lifetime. 
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gospel saith indeed to the great St. Peter, but as its spirit 
teacheth to every man who hath become like what that 


| great Peter was.’’ 


Farrar says: ‘‘ Were it not a matter of history, it 
would have been deemed incredible that on so imaginary 


| a foundation should have rested the fantastic claim that 


abnormal power should be conceded to the bishop of a 


| church which almost certainly St. Peter did not found, 


and in a city in which there is indisputable proof that 
he ever set his foot.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
TEMPERANCE TEXTS.—II. 
From an English Indenture of Apprenticeship I tran- 
scribe a part, recommending the same to the considera- 


tion of our American youth who err sometimes by having 
too much liberty : 


‘* He shall and will be true, just, and faithful to them 
and every of them; their secrets keep and their lawful 
commands everywhere and in every thing obey ; at cards, 
dice, or other unlawful games he shall not play ; Taverns, 
Inns, or Alehouses he shall not haunt or frequent, but in 


_ all things, as an honest and faithful Apprentice, shall and 
| will demean and behave himself towards his said Masters 
| and every of them as well in Words as in Deeds, during 


all the said term.’’ 


To those who need a little ‘‘ tacking up’’ when in- 
dulging their taste for moderate drinking, I would re- 
commend the counsel given by Amos Laurence, whose 
whole biography is well worth reading. It is this: ‘‘ In 
the first place take this for your motto at the commence- 


| ment of your journey, that the difference of going just 


right or a little wrong will be the difference of finding 
yourself in good quarters, or in a miserable bog or slough 
at the end of it. To this simple fact of starting just 
right au. I indebted, with God’s blessing on my labors, 
for my present position, as well as that of the numerous 
connections sprung up around me.”’ 


If any one believes he can find justification for exces- 


| sive and indiscriminate drinking in Holy writ, let him 


search for and single out every text and expression for 
and against wine and strong drink. A balance of this 


Herod adorned this place, which was al- | 2¢count will clearly demonstrate to him the futility of 


| such belief. 


But then he says, water was turned into wine at the 
The ‘‘ con- 


its Master, but can we, for a moment, believe that he 
would make and administer a harmful drink ? 


Banish the thought. ‘To entertain it is as a wreck of 
Here’s a case, truly, where ‘‘ the doctrine proves 
the miracle, rather than the miracle the doctrine.’’ 


Philadelphia. Joun H. Cooper. 


‘TWENTY years ago it was often true that a young man 
who drank beer or wine, or even whiskey, in moderation 


| might be advanced to places of greater trust and respon- 


The habit is sim- 
I do not believe there is a single re- 


sibility. It is now scarcely possible. 
ply fatal to success. 


| putable business in Chicago where an employé who drinks 


intoxicants of any kind has anything like a chance for 
The taking of a single glass of beer may, 


Brainy boys and young men, teetotallers from principle, 


| are plenty enough to fill all the places in the line of pro- 
revealed it unto him, but our Father in heaven, /e too | 


motion.—J/nferior. 
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MEDITATIVE WORSHIP. 


As an important factor in the development of strong in- | 


dividual, moral, and religious characters, can be ranked 
meditative worship. That its value has been underesti- 
mated, even amongst Friends, there is little doubt, and we 
need to cultivate in ourselves and in our children a love 
for the silent periods in our meetings for worship; not 
to love them when these are held as a mere form, and too 


often a dead form, but that we make them 


vital and 





learn to value them as joyful seasons of release from the | 


pressure of worldly things; seasons when we can medi- 
tate or reflect upon God and his wonderful attributes, 
and our relations and duties to him and to each other. 
We would not have these silences unduly prolonged, and 
not sometimes, indeed often, broken by the authorized 
spoken word, but that always we may have them rever- 
ently observed, and with an intelligent knowledge of their 
purpose. Even small children, when made to understand 
the nature and character of this mode of worship, will 
grow to appreciate it. 

The restlessness that demands that the hour set apart 
for social worship be all filled with preaching, or other 
religious service, without time for individual, inward 
meditation, will ever miss something that helps to 
strengthen the religious character. That preaching and 
service have their rightful place we well know ; but he that 
can collect his wandering thoughts and concentrate them 
reverently upon his Maker, and make inward inquiry as to 
his own condition spiritually, with a prayerful desire to be 
helped, can but be strengthened thereby. 


Sometime since there appeared in the London Times | 


an article entitled ‘*‘ Two Centuries of Quakerism,’ in 
which was presented briefly its history and the influences 
that operated to produce men of the type of the English 
Friends prominent in philanthropy, in science, and even 


in affairs of their Parliament. The writer thus strongly 


gives credit to meditative worship: ‘‘ The fine type of | 
independent conviction and individuality represented by 


such well-known Friends as John Bright, Wm. E. Forster, 


Joseph Pease (the elder), Joseph Sturge, and Samuel | 


Bowley, was in great degree formed by those pregnant 


hours of silent devotion, and by those deep impressions | 


of inalienable responsibility and private priesthood to the 
all-seeing God which the Quakerism of the past habitually 
facilitated. If, as there is some reason to fear, this medi- 
tative worship, so fruitful of special excellence, is to be 


practically discouraged by new and noisier methods, the | 


result may not be without serious loss to the world.’’ 
This writer further says, in commenting upon the influ- 
ence and activity of English Friends at that time, 
1890: ‘‘ The Quaker adherents have taken a large share 
in municipal and Parliamentary services. Thus this little 





| sect, the whole of whose number in Great Britain only 


amounts to about 18,000, and who could be all contained 
in the Agricultural Hall at Islington, is from session to 
session represented in the House of Commons by some 


| six or eight members of its own fraternity, a very large 
. | representation as compared with other denominations.”’ 


If this outside observation is correct. and we believe 
it is, then religious observances of this reflective nature, 
added to good moral and educational training in the 
home and in the’ school, produce men of value to the 
world, as well as to their own religious society. For 
some of these men were endowed also with spiritual gifts, 
that would not so naturally come under the notice of a 
newspaper correspondent, who, however, deprecates the 
actions of some Friends in England, and especially in 
America, in ‘‘ seeking to impose restrictions upon spirit- 
ual freedom,’’ and introduce methods of worship foreign 
to early Friends. He significantly adds: ‘‘ The vitality 
and progress of Quakerism for the future will largely 
depend upon its avoidance of all such extremes ; 
and especially upon its maintaining those devotional ar- 
rangements which tend to encourage reverent meditation 
and to intensify the sense of individual responsibility to 
God.”’ 

Can we not learn from observations like these? Do 
we highly enough prize our mode of worship ; its freedom 
to approach God and be held individually responsible to 
him, without the intervention of priest or pastor? Shall 
we not study our own situation as a Society, both past and 
present, and hold fast to our inheritance of the blessed 
privilege of inward communion with the Father, and be 
faithful to his revealings? Not bound by tradition, but 
gleaning from the past, let its teachings be ‘‘ as stepping 
stones to higher things.’’ We are all seeking the king- 
dom of God. Let us turn to the Divine Master for di- 
rection to find it, then in our hours of meditative wor- 
ship we shall hear as did they of old, but with a new and 
fresh revelation, the words: ‘‘ The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation : neither shall they say, Lo, 


here! or, There! for lo, the kingdom of God is within 
you.”’ 


N. M. Curtis, Representative in Congress from the 
22d district of New York, whose exertions in behalf of 
the abolition of capital punishment are familiar to many 
of our readers, writes us from Washington, as follows : 

‘«T have prepared and caused to be printed a little 
pamphlet entitled ‘Capital Crimes,’ etc., with an 
abridgement of Federal laws, and those of the several 
States and Territories of the United States, with those of 
thirty-four foreign governments, together with statistics 
in relation to capital crimes in this country, and an ex- 
tensive bibliography of crimes and punishments. I send 


you a copy of the same by this mail, and also its repro- 
duction in a Report by the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives on a bill I have introduced, 
which provides for the abolition of capital punishment 
for fifty-six offences, and limitations to its application to 
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the four others for which it is retained, conditionally.’’ 

An edition of this pamphlet, the preparation and 
printing of which have cost him extended labor, he pro- 
poses to place on sale. Copies, at 50 cents each, may be 
had of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, or by addressing the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. 

The pamphlet, a copy of which Gen. Curtis has sent 
us, is a compilation of much value to every one inter- 
ested in this serious question. One of the numerous 
tables gives an abstract of the offences under the laws of 
the different States, for which capital punishment is pro- 
vided. Pennsylvania has one: ‘‘ Murder of the first de- 
gree.’’ New York has one: Treason; and one, condi- 
tionally: Murder, the jury determining the ‘‘ degree.’’ 
New Jersey has three; Treason, sheriff or other officer | 
permitting escape of prisoner charged with capital crime ; | 
and rescue of prisoner charged with capital crime ; and 
one, conditionally: Murder, as in New York. Maryland | 
has seven, all conditionally,—discretion being given to | 
the court or jury. Ohio has but one ; Indiana two, and 
two conditionally ; Illinois one, and one conditionally. 
In foreign countries the code is in some much more se- 
vere than with us, and in some others much less so. 
Belgium has had no executions since 1866. Holland, 
Brazil, and Switzerland have abolished the death penalty. 

The bibliography of works on Capital Punishment— 
for and against it—is a very valuable feature of the 
pamphlet. The list is long, making about 350 titles of 
articles or books. 





MARRIAGES. 

BRANIN—LIPPINCOTT.—At the. residence of the ‘bride’s 
parents, on Fourth-day, Third month 14, 1894, under the care of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J., Francis A., son of Francis and Eliza- 
beth Branin, of Medford, to Cora H., daughter of Samuel R. and 
Hannah B. Lippincott, of Moorestown, N. J. 

TOMLINSON —MILNER.—By Friends’ ceremony, on the 15h of 
Third month, 1894, at the Hurford House, Canton, Stark Co., Ohio, 
in the presence of H. Clay Ferguson, and others, Comly Tomlinson, 


of Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio, and Lydia B. Milner, of Alliance, 
Stark Co., Ohio. 


DEATHS. 


BARMORE.—At Lincoln, Neb., on Third month 10, 1894, Philip 
Barmore, formerly of Dutchess Co., N. Y., in the 72d year of his age; 
an esteemed member of Genoa Monthly Meeting, Neb. 

BONSALL.—At Lamanda Park, Cal., Third month 11, 1894, W. 
Lewis, son of the late Sterling Bonsall, of Philadelphia. 

BROWN.—In Philadelphia, Third month 9, 1894, Elizabeth At- 
kinson, daughter of Robert P. and Mary Willets Brown, aged 4 years. 

DARE.—At the residence of his son in-law, James Butler, near 
Greenwich, New Jersey, on Third-day, the 20th of Third month, 1894, 
James Dare, aged nearly 91 years. A minister and elder of Greenwich 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

EACHUS.—At her residence in Philadelphia, Third month 17, 
1894, Mary E., daughter of the late Virgil T. and Jane L. Eachus, 
formerly of Radnor, Pa. ® how 

GILLINGHAM.—Third month 3, 1894, at the residence of her 
nephew, George Logan, Philadelphia, Eliza, wife of Charles Gilling- 
ham, in her 75th year. Interment at Abington Friends’ ground. 

GRIFFEN.—In New York city, suddenly, on First-day, Third 
month 25, 1894, of heart failure, Sarah Haydock, wife of John L. 
Griffen, in her 75th year. 


An esteemed and valued elder of the Monthly Meeting of -Friends 
of New York. 


widow of Henry Iddings, in her 77th year; a member and eldey of 
Centre Monthly Meeting of Friends. Interment at Unionville, Centre 
Co., Pa., after an expressive meeting in the Friends’ meeting house, 

KNIGHT.—In Philadelphia, Third month. 20, 1894, Sarah A. 
widow of David Knight, in her 74th year. 

LLOYD.—At Chester, Pa., Eighth month 18, 1893, Benjamin 
Lloyd, in his 62d year ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 

NEALL.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Albert S. Tomlinson, 
Bustleton, Philadelphia, Third month 23, 1894, William M. Neall, in 
his 55th year, son-in-law of the late Abraham W. Haines, of this 
city. 

PENNELL.—At Chester, Pa., Third month 21, 1894, Edmund 


| Pennell, aged 92 years. 


PURDIE.—At Camden, Delaware, Third month 4, 1894, John J. 
Purdie, in his 46th year; a member of Camden Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

‘* Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 

He was born and raised in Norfolk, Va. A printer by trade he 
was compelled through failing health to retire from the business several 
years ago. After coming to this place and making the acquaintance 
of Friends and their principles, he accepted their simple faith, but did 
not connect in membership until a few months before his decease, when 
he made application to be admitted into their fold, and was received. 
This act, apparently a small one, bore evidence that he was living in 


| harmony of life and unity of spirit with the members of the society he 
| loved, and that he accepted the force of the words of John: * I indeed 


baptize you with water unto repentance.” He loved to talk of spirit- 
ual things and was often engaged in prayer. He was a patient and 


| resigned sufferer, six months confined to bed, yet clung to life and to 


life’s partner on her account, and they having secured a unity of spirit, 
it rendered them happy here, and will be a blessing when time shall 
be to them no more. He was the son-in law of the late S. Howell 
Mifflin, and the fourth member of this family removed by death within 
about six months. 


STAFFORD.—At her home in Baltimore, Third month 5, 1894, 
MM. Elizabeth Stafford, in the goth year of her age. 

She was a life-long and valued member of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting. Her funeral took place on the 8th inst., from Park Avenue 
Meeting, where testimonies were borne to the spiritual and intellectual 
worth of her character, as well as to the loveliness of her true and 
tender heart. * 


SUPLEE.—At Albuquerque, New Mexico, suddenly, Third month 
23, 1894. William J. Suplee, of Philadelphia, aged 42 years; son of 
Thomas B. and Emily J. Suplee, and son-in-law of Lydia B. Paxson; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Philadelphia. 


TOWNSEND.—At his residence in West Chester, Pa., on Third 
month 18, 1894, Washington Townsend, in the 82d year of his age; 
An esteemed member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

[He was for many years one of the most prominent citizens of 
Chester county. In 1868 he was elected Representative in Congress, 
and served for eight years, being three times re-elected. He was the 
eldest and last surviving child of David and Rebecca (Sharpless) 
Townsend, and like the late John M. George and Dr. George Truman, 
was a descendant of Joseph Pratt and his wife Sarah (Edwards), well 
known Friends in the early time in Pennsylvania. His father being 
cashier of the Bank of Chester county, at West Chester, Washington 
Townsend became a clerk in it, in 1828, and remained until 1844, 
when he was admitted to the bar. From 1849 to 1857 he served as 
cashier of that bank, then resuming the practice of his profession. ] 


WEBB.—At Fawn Grove, Pa., on 7th of Third month, 1894, John 


| Webb, in his 76th year; a lifelong member of Deer Creek Monthly 


Meeting. 
The “‘ Golden Rule ”’ appeared to be the rule of his life. 


STRONGER than steel 

Is the sword of the Spirit ; 

Swifter than arrows 

The light of the truth is ; 

Greater than anger 

Is love, and subdueth !— Longfellow. 


AN amusing and well-authenticated story was recently 
told in Cambridge, England, of a High Church under- 
graduate who was in training for the Lent boat races last 
year. His scruples forbade him to eat meat on Friday in 
Lent; his boat captain imperatively demanded that he 
should not break training by fasting. What was he to do 
in this dilemma? He appealed to the Anglican Bishop 





IDDINGS.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Benner Rum- 
berger, near Hublersburg, Pa., Third month 15, 1894, Elizabeth, | 


of Ely, who obligingly furnished him with an absolution 
every Friday on a postal card.— Presbyterian. 
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VISIT TO ST. HELENA ISLAND. 

We are favored with the following private letter from Mary Willets, 
of Trenton, N. J., dated on St. Helena Island, near Beaufort, S. C., 
Third month 16. Her visit to the Sea Islands, accompanied by 
Martha Schofield, has been mentioned. 
Tuy letter of the 12th I found at Beaufort, P. O., this 
a.m. I thank thee for both letter and contents, which 
will enable me to give a little farther to those brave peo- 
ple who are using their every effort to overcome loss of 
family, house, crops, and health. This island, which 
lies opposite Beaufort, and from which city we crossed in 
a row-boat, with an old colored man with one leg for 
oarsman (at a cost of five cents each), is about fifteen 
miles long and about half that in width. Three hundred 
colored people lost their lives on this island alone, and it 
is estimated that on all the islands not less than fifteen 
hundred were drowned. About half of the inhabitants 
lost their houses, crops, poultry, and stock, more or 
less entirely. The waters were twenty-four hours in sub- 
siding, which so thoroughly soaked the corn and potatoes 
that although the people waded in the water, picked up 


the corn and took it to the roof to dry, it is mouldly and | 


sour, and though they have eaten it and are still doing so, 
it causes a good deal of sickness. There has been no 
epidemic. A Doctor Peters, from Philadelphia, is here 
on the Island, and took immediate charge of burying all 


bodies. The whole people have been most conscientiously | 


watched over and directed, and now they must be bridged 
over till their crops come in, when, Miss Murray and Miss 
Lathrop think, all will be able to get along by themselves, 
except those who were so disabled by exposure that disease 
has become chronic. We passed a house yesterday where 
a young man was so injured by the beatings of the storm 
and the waters that he is helpless for life, and his wife 
was made blind. Miss Murray says that their young 
children are so good to them, and their friends so ready 
to help them. The whole island is apportioned and 


under the supervision of a relief committee of twenty- | 
four, of which white and colored are members, working | 


harmoniously. 

First-day evening. My letter missed Seventh-day’s 
mail, but perhaps that may not have delayed it much. 
We have had a delightful time here, with these most cul- 
tivated, intelligent New England and New Brunswick 
women, and to-day we have been to church and to Sun- 
day School almost all of the day, leaving here at half- 
past ten, and getting back about half-past four o'clock. 
The church service proved to be a memorial service for 
one ‘‘ Sister Taylor,’’ and the Methodists and Baptists 
met. together. The little church was full, the sermon 
good, and the minister quiet and dignified. The singing 
was very sweet. At the close, the Methodist minister 
added his message, and soon had the congregation sway- 
ing and responding, but his remarks were short and they 


quieted down. Martha added some beautiful words and | 


the service was over. We then went on to the school- 
house, where three hundred assembled, old and young. 
The three ladies here took these classes in charge, ard I 
think must have had twenty teachers, all colored, under 


them. Thee would have enjoyed being here ; the place 


is tropical in its surroundings, the palmettoes and live- 
oaks and hanging moss are everywhere, except immedi- 
ately about the house, where they were so entirely washed 
out that where their veranda used to be entirely sheltered 
with the oaks, and by honeysuckle and ivy vines, 
now there is not a living thing to cast a shadow. The 
orange grove, the fig trees, roses,—everything which 
grew in the air,—has been beaten and washed to death. 
The ladies feel that the large oaks falling against the house 
helped to keep it on its foundations and break the force 
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of the sea. From the piazza we can see the light on 
Hunter’s Island, which thee can see on the map. It is 
on the sea side, about the middle of the Island. 
To-morrow morning we shall go to Beaufort. I ex- 
| pect we shall be in that neighborhood most of the week. 
| We shall visit Rachel Mather’s school, and Abby D. 
Munro’s. Martha has old friends that she wants to meet, 
both white and black. Charles Satterthwaite is on 
one of these Islands, quite near; she hopes to see him 
also. We shall not leave Beaufort till the end of this 
| week. M. W. 


Twenty-seven years ago I taught the Freedmen on this 
_Island,.and the two good women, L. Towne and Ellen 
Murray, preserved the little spark of life in me through 
| a long illness. Their faithful nursing brought me through, 
and now, for months, my spirit has yearned to visit this 
| stricken island, so that I was quite ready to join M. in 
her visit. M. S. 
A NOTE FROM EDWARD COALE. 
Editors INTsLLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Dear Frienps: In the interest of our Society at large I 
desire to say a few words in behalf our Society papers. 
We cannot get along without them, and if we refuse to 
take, or discontinue if we are taking, it certainly indi- 
cates lack of interest, to say the least. It is our only 
means of keeping in touch with the Society, and 
each other. It is sometimes said they are too high- 
priced ; it we would increase the subscription lists, so as 
_ to justi y a lower price, that difficulty would be over- 
/ come. Our members everywhere seem to desire and de- 
mand our ministers and traveling Friends to visit them, 
| and we are glad to say there is much of this done, and 
they are liberally assisted by interested Friends. How 
much easier and more effective their work would be if all 
our members were educated in Society work, and how 
much more likely to be remembered in these visits by 
| the manifested interest in this work. And it does not 


| meet the case to urge dissatisfaction with the paper, or 
the character of something in its columns; no judgment 
is perfect, and no paper can be published to suit every 
one. We may all correctly judge the spirit pervading its 
columns, and it should be judged largely thereby. 

The past two years some money was placed at my dis- 
posal to assist in circulating the paper through the West, 
and it was sent into every family in the limits of our 
Illinois Yearly Meeting that I knew of that wanted it, in 
some cases assisted, in others paid the whole price. I 
have received nothing of the kind this year, and desire 
to say to such as have been receiving the paper in this 
way or through the kindness of some other friends, Don’t 
let it stop; where can you put the same amount that will 
do as much good from a standpoint of love to the So- 
ciety? Think on these things, dear Friends, and see if 
there is not some gentle voice within urging you to 
continue. EDWARD COALE. 

Holder, Ill., Third month 11. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
At Race Street meeting-house, this city, on First-day last, 
in the morning, Joseph B. Livezey, of Upper Greenwich, 
N. J., was present in tke ministry. There was also in 
attendance Murray Shipley, of Cincinnati, O., a minister 
| of the other body of Friends, who spoke very acceptably. 


| He was present again at our meeting at Girard Avenue, 
in the evening. 
. 


We dwell in God as the fishes dwell in the sea.— 
| Sojourner Truth. 
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FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
ABINGTON, Pa.—A meeting of Abington Friends’ Association was 
held at Henry W. Hallowell’s, Second month 16. The meeting was 
called to order by the vice-president ; the minutes of previous meeting 
were then read and approved. The program furnished by committee 
was carried out as folllows : 

A paper prepared by Israel Hallowell, in response to the question, 
“ Should not our monthly meeting take action on philanthropic work as 
proposed by the society under the care of yearly meeting?’’ was read. 
The writer discussed the work in its different departments, and thought 
it would have been well for our meeting to appoint a committee to 
codperate. 


An article prepared by Rachel Hallowell, continued from previous | 


meeting, on “‘ History of Abington Friends’ Meeting-house,”’ was read. 
We find this is one of the earliest meetings belonging to Friends es- 


tablished in Pennsylvania, and dates back to its beginnings atthe house | 


of Thomas Fairman, at Shackamaxon, before the arrival of William | of the following subjects: 


Penn. The Friends continued their worship at private houses until 


John Barnes, by a deed dated 5th of Second month, 1697, gave one | 


hundred and twenty acres of land in Abington township near the 
present borough of Jenkintown, in trust for the benefit of a meeting- 
house and the maintenance of a school, which was willingly accepted, 
and thus led to its present location. All present were much interested 
in the subject, and a lively discussion followed. 

Correspondent Elizabeth W. Ely being absent on account of sick- 
ness, several spicy articles and clippings were read by M. T. Hallowell. 
The question for discussion was: ‘As a Religious Society, how do we 
stand before the world at the present time?” Carrie Walker was ap- 
pointed to open the subject at our next meeting. The recitation as- 
signed to George Satterthwaite was given. 


Death so soon entered our circle and removed from our midst our 


young friend, Walter A. Shoemaker, in the full maturity of manhood ; 

quiet and unassuming, but faithful in the path of honor and truth. 
Having nothing further to claim our attention, we adjourned to 

meet at Thomas Thomson's, Third month 16. A. B. S., Sec. 


CONFERENCE CLASS, I5TH AND RACE STREETS —At a meeting 


of the Conference Class held Third month 11, 1894, the secretary read | ; 
| expression. 


| read by Emily Atkinson. 


the minutes of the preceding meeting 

Selections from the “* Review and Summary of the Congress of Re- 
ligions,”” by John Henry Barrows, were read by Robert M. Janney. The 
prevailing spirit of the Congress seems to have been one of friendly 
interest. 


the full utterance of differing doctrines. The audie ice and _partici- 


pants in the discussions generally were of a high character ; propagandism | 


was resolutely suppressed. One of the most excellent results of the 
Congress was the enlargement of the mental horizon of all connected 
with it. It was more clearly perceived than ever before that mankind 


undergoes a development in all lands, and under all faiths, and that in | 


the light of love all barriers of doctrine melt away. 
was not a vindication of one idea; 
Evangelical, each left its truth implanted. A great impetus to the 
study of comparative religion was imparted. Christian and Oriental 


The Congress 





Opinions were not suppressed, but perfect toleration accorded | 


| be of unusual interest and helpfulness. 





the Liberal, the Catholic, the | 


| hand), and it is used in this sense in the schools. 


came nearer to a mutual understanding, each admiring the good quali- 


ties in the other, each perceiving more clearly its own faults both posi- 
tive and negative. Christianity learned that it must become Christian- 
ized if it would accomplish the work of Christ. 


After the reading, opportunity was given for comment. The feeling | 


was expressed that we had listened to a most admirable summing up 
of the spirit and results of the Congress, and that it made an appropriate 
closing for our work on the subject. 


The meeting adjourned at the usual time. H. B. P. 


our Association met, with an attendance of thirty. No meeting was 
held in First month, as the date to which we adjourned proved un- 
suitable on account of a death in the neighborhood. 

Robert Barnes read a short paper, in which he advised us to en- 
courage every one in doing good, and to learn, ourselves, to “ be of 
service to those about us, for what a pleasant thought it would be that 
we had done what we could for the uplifting of humanity.” He men- 





organization was given, and approved. The committee suggested that 
all the committees be continued as formerly, with the exception that 
the title of the History committee be changed to History and Biog- 
raphy. The same officers will be continued. Then adjourned to meet 


| at the call of the President. 


Louisa E. HAVILAND, Secretary. 


THE GENERAL MEETING OF YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS.— 
The attention of Young Friends’ Associations, wherever held, is called 
to the General Meeting of Associations, to convene at Race street 
meeting-house (Cherry street end), on Seventh-day, Fourth month 7, 
at 10 o’clock. The proposition of holding such a meeting has met 
with a wide and cordial response, and it is confidently felt that it will 
Any associations which have 
not named delegates are asked to do so, forwarding their names to the 
secretary prior to the meeting. The business will include consideration 


‘* What is the place in the Society of Friends sought to be filled by 
Young Friends’ Associations ? ”’ 

‘* What methods are most suitable for attaining the end sought, and 
in what lines should the influence of the Association be especially 
directed ?”’ 

** Would it not be helpful to organize a General Association,embrac- 


| ing all local associations wishing to unite themselves, and if so, would 


it not be advisable to hold an annual meeting under its auspices, say in 
the Fifth month, at yearly meeting time ?” 

‘Instead of adopting different titles for our associations, cannot we 
agree upon a name acceptable to all, which will indicate their charac- 
ter and closely unite those of all ages in devotion to their objects ?”’ 

ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, Secretary, 
3305 Race street, Philadelphia. 


LANGHORNE, PENNA. (Notes from Newtown £nterprise.)—The 
Young Friends’ Association, of Langhorne, held an interesting meeting 
last Sixth-day evening, at the residence of Mitchell Watson. Papers 
were read by members of the different committees and discussed. The 


| one from the History Committee, pertaining to the settlement of 


Friends in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, called forth considerable 
A poem, “ Ye Sons and Daughters of Fox,’ etc., was 
Delegates were appointed to attend the con- 
ference to be held at Race street, Fourth month 7. This meeting 
promises to be one of great interest. Papers will be read upon subjects 
claiming the attention of all associations, reports given of work done, 
and suggestions as to the best method of pursuing the work. The 
codperation of all associations is invited, and the attendance of all 
interested, whether members or not. The next meeting in Langhorne 
will be held at the home of Jonathan W. Gillam, Fourth month 20. 


EDUCATIONAL. : 
“MANUAL TRAINING” IN THE SCHOOLS.—The phrase “ manual 
| training ’’ means, of course, training of the hand, (Latin, manus, the 


There has been, 
however, a sort of uneasiness concerning it, from an apparent appre- 


| hension that it really meant wor4,—which many people think can be 


had at home, and need not be provided at school. The fact is, how- 
ever, that no one, and perhaps children less than grown persons, can 
give their whole time to mental effort, without some physical exercise, 
and as a matter of fact the sort of instruction which is placed under the 


| heading of ‘‘ manual training ’’ provides a very good form of muscular 
| exertion as a relief from the strain of study. 


We find that the conviction is steadily increasing that every course of 


| school work should include the training of the hands. There is now a de- 
| partment of it in the Normal School at West Chester. 
PURCHASE, New YorK.—On the evening of. Second month 15, | 


At the George 
School no branch of study is more popular among the children, girls as 


| well as boys, and Professor Nutt, the teacher, finds that his scholars are 


attentive and enthusiastic. Many of them come into the workroom to use 


| the tools and benches out of hours. The writer on a recent visit saw many 


examples of the work of the scholars of both sexes. These showed 


| marked evidences of their skill with the primary tools in wood-working. 


| One young man whom we saw was making an oak writing desk, with 


tioned the great advancement of the age toward liberal thought, and | 
then read a paper written by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and read at the | 


Parliament of Religions. In this address the writer predicts a very 
bright future, when the religion of humanity shall prevail. 


Then followed a recitation, “ Our Minister's Sermon,” by Louisa E. | 


Haviland, after which Joanna W. Purdy read an article entitled ‘“‘ The 
Professor and the Patagonian Giant.’’ The author describes a giant 
who had been driven from every trade by which he could earn his sup- 


port, because of his ability to exceed all men who labored with him, | 


and he had, at length, been forced to become a cannibal and had re- 
tired to Patagonia. This illustration was found by several members to 
be capable of various applications, from which we could draw profit- 
able lessons. 

A few remarks followed, then the report from the committee on re- 


panelled lid, and one of the teachers is employing his leisure in the 
construction of an office-desk. In the winter weather, before the 
pleasanter days were so strong in their invitation to out-door exercise, 
Professor Nutt’s room was very popular indeed, and he might have 
employed his whole time, from morning until night, giving instruction, 
if that had been possible, or fair to him. 

The manual training feature has entirely passed its experimental 
stage; the only question now is how much of it is practicable, and to 
what ends it should be directed. The work at the George School an- 
other year will be carried farther, and will include some working in 


| iron as well as wood. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The staff for the next volume of 
the Swarthmore Phenix has recently been elected as follows: Editor, 
Albert T. Yarnall ; Associate editors, Elizabeth B. Miller and Helen 
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B. Smith; Staff, Emma S. Hutchinson, Percival Parrish, J. Chauncey 
Shortledge, W. John Morrison, and Robert Pyle; Business Managers, | 
Alfred Pfahler and Hannah C. Johnson. 

On the 17th inst. Prof. Hayes delivered a lecture at Darlington’s 
Seminary, West Chester, Pa., on “ Some Great World- Myths.” He 
has developed the great world-myths pertaining to the moon, the sun, 
and the winds, showing the marked effect these myths have had on | 
literature, the whole being of intense interest to the young. 

Dr. Gifford lectured at Abington Friends’ School on the 19th inst., 
on the “ West Indies,” and also at 15th and Race streets, Friends’ 
Central School, on the same subject, last week. 

On the 14th of Fourth month, in connection with the annual re- 
union of the Somerville Literary Society, exercises will be held to 
celebrate the completion of the new gymnasium, Somerville Hall. A 
reception and tea will follow in the evening. B. 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT West CHESTER.—The Local News states 
that the committee in charge of the Friends’ Graded Schools, on North 
High street, has effected an arrangement by which the present faculty 
will be permanent, and plans are now being laid for the enriching and 
strengthening of the course. Principal Henry Arnold Todd will re- 
main, as will also his assistants, Clara James, Eleanor Sharples, and 
Elizabeth Moore. In the fall an extra teacher will be added to the corps. 
. Principal Todd has made an arrangement with the Public Library 
by which all the pupils will be permitted to use the books, and a regu- 
‘ar course in reading will be a portion of the school work. During the 
past year the attendance of students has increased somewhat, an sev- 
eral additional pupils are expected before the year ends. 





_ Nores.—The first class of the Williamson Free School of Me- 
chanical Trades will have its graduating exercises on the 2d of next 
month. There are between 50 and 60 in the class. 
a new class, 72 in number, will enter. 

__ itis mentioned in some of the local newspapers that Arthur H. 
Tomlinson, principal of the Swarthmore Grammar school, has pur- 
chased a building lot on the Swarthmore tract for $2,000. 


After these leave | 


THE LIBRARY. 
W. ATLEE Burpee & Co., of this city, seedsmen, two of whose pub- 
lications we recently noticed,—* The Beautiful Flower Garden,” and 
** All About Sweet Peas,’’—send us another practical and timely little 
book, ** Injurious Insects and the Use of Insecticides.” 
character are indicated in the title. 


director 


Its contents and 
The author is Frank W. Sempers, 
of the Fordhook Laboratory of W. A. Burpee & Co., on their 


seed farm at Doylestown, Pa. It is a practical treatise on this im- 


portant subject, and has 185 illustrations. The publishers say: ‘* In 
the success of ‘the planter is the germ of our success. To help to this 
we publish, at nearly nominal prices, books giving the plainly told 
practice of accepted experts in gardening.” 


Price 50 cents. It will be sent by mail. 





Among the articles of value in the current number of the dé/antic 
Monthly, we note Richard Burton's article on ‘“ Nature in Old 
English Poetry,’”’ with which, thé side of nature, Olive Thorne Miller's 
“Secret of the Wild Rose Path,” a secret kept by Western birds, 
is not unrelated. A very clever horse stands for his portrait in 
Elizabeth Cavazza’s “ Jerry: a Personality,” and Agnes Repplier 
contributes a characteristic little paper on “* Opinions.” Two notable 
articles on political questions are A. Lawrence Lowell's *“* The Refer- 


endum in Switzerland and in America,’ and * Some Causes of the 
Italian Crisis,”’ by W. R. Thayer. 





Whether the house of Lords shall be abolished or continued as an 
elected upper chamber of Parliament is openly discussed in England. 
George W. Smalley, the New York 7ridune's London correspondent, | 
contributes to Harper's Magasine his impressions of the Lords as | 
a working legislative body representing public opinion in Great Britain. 
He admits that its hereditary character is ‘‘ not now defensible on any 


principle,”’ but thinks that as ‘second chamber,” exercising a check on 
the House of Commons, it is of service. 





Those who eschew fiction altogether gain something, no doubt, by | 
not having to read much, under that head, which is altogether “ flat, 
stale, and unprofitable.” An Albany journal, the Avgus, says, “itis a 
relief in running through many stories in the magazines which bore 
like augers into men’s and women’s motives to show how little there is 
to repay the boring,’’ to be able to turn to something better. 





The North American Review, current issue, has quite a number of | 
striking articles on questions and themes of present importance. 


| will be found on the other side to allow permanent victory.” 





Justin McCarthy, the Irish member of Parliament, and well-known 


author, discusses ‘‘ New Parties in Parliament”; William F. Wharton, 


formerly assistant Secretary of State, U. S., has an earnest and timely 


| paper on “ Reform in the Consular Service”; President Andrews, of 


Brown University, writes on‘ Tariff Retorm and Monetary Reform,” 


| —this last being an argument against the depreciation of silver, from 


the stand-point of an opponent of Protective tariff. Hesays: “ The 
ultra-gold party can never carry the day. Neither can the ultra-silver 
party. Though either may win a majority for a time, too much life 
Dr. 
Senner, U. S. Commissioner of Immigration, explains the present sys- 
tem of national laws restricting immigration. 


For Friends’ sateitiernsiir and Journal. 
ONLY A WORD. 


OnLy a word, a kindly word, 
So helpful as it speeds 

Along the path where sorrow treads 
And sunshine oft recedes. 


Only a word, an angry word, 
A fire brand from the heart. 

A kindling flame that spreads afar 
And works its fiendish part. 


Only a word, in careless haste, 
Unmeant its burving fling ; 

A random shaft, some aching heart 
Will feel its cruel sting. 


Only a word, but poison seed, 
Blasting where’er it fall, 

When evening shadows gather round, 
We may not it recall. 


Only a word. Ah! speak the words 
That soothe and bless each day ; 

And haste the time when words that wound 
Shall all have died away. 


M. ALICE BROWN. 
Lombard, Ma. 


THE SAUCON VALLEY.—JUNE. 

[The Saucon, a fine stream, rises in Upper Milford township, 
Lehigh county, (Pa.), and flows north-easterly through a beautiful and 
fertile valley, into Northampton county, where it falls into the Lehigh 
river, on the south side, about four miles below Bethlehem. The 
author of the following poem,a Friend, residing in Philadelphia, spent 
the summer of 1893 at Coopersburg, in the Saucon valley. ] 


In partial mood kind Nature here 
Her choicest gifts bestowed ; 

Her plenteous hand enrobed the land, 
And streams of gladness flowed. 

Delighted now the vision roams 
O’er scene surpassing fair, 

Fresh in the daylight newly born, 
And in the balmy air. 


A landscape opens far and wide, 

With fair crowned hills on either side ; 
The intervale a picture scene, 

With every tint and hue of green. 
Fair mansions dot the ample view, 
Where men their yeoman art pursue ; 


Aye! dull the heart that sees not here 
Fair lines of beauty written clear. 
Bright the view that spreads before us, 
Bright the sky that bendeth o’er us; 
Scarce a cloud to fleck the blue, 

Or bar the sunlight peering through. 
Peaceful reigns the passing hour, 
Scarcely flutters leaf or flower ; 
Smiling lie the chequered hills, 
Where babling fall the shining rills. 
Sombre mountains grand and hoary, 
Loom aloft in stately glory, 

Rising proudly far and high, 

Limned against an azure sky. 


O’er those green clad hills away, 
Sun and shadow gayly play ; 

No artist’s hand can temple rear, 
Half so grand as present here. 


And o’er these wilds and valleys gay, 
Once roamed the Red man free ; 





No statute law to bar his way, 
For ruler, lord, was he. 


Here rang aloud his wild halloo ! 

And here the hurtling arrows flew, 

As sped the deer through moor and lake, 
Or shrieked the panther in the brake ; 
From bended bow the arrow flies, 

The chase is done, and won the prize. 


And now is borne a wooing breeze, 

In whisper through the leafy trees. 

Ah! bless the hand that gave the trees ! 
What were the world devoid of these ? 
A cheerless waste, sad and lone, 

Earth's adornment fled and gone ; 

Life bereft of half its bliss, 

Half our source of happiness. 

From branch and bough at morn is heard 
The plaint of breeze and song of bird. 
The trees seem reared by gracious Hand, 
Our love and reverence to command. 


And evening too, with morning vies, 
And winsomly her robe supplies. 
Afar and near o’er all she throws 

A mellow light and soft repose. 

The winds have died upon the hill, 
And e’en the aspen leaf is still. 


The slow descending sun appears 
Far down the western sky; 

And graceful shadows lengthened far 
On field and meadow lie. 


The evening hour that reigns so bright, 
Has greeting for a starry night. 

We list, and on the light air borne 

Is heard the music of a mellow horn. 
Again we list, and voices near 

Are borne in song upon our ear. 


The East may boast of fairy land, 

Of floral bloom and breezes bland ; 
The North may sing in stirring lay 
Of mountains vast and rocky bay ; 
But seldom springs from pristine hand 
So prodigal, a scene so grand, 
Diversified, and fair as this 

That lies in rural loveliness. 

Nay, fancy wakes no fairer scene 
Than sunny SAUCON paints, I ween. 


Priestess Nature! grand art thou, 
Regal shines thy placid brow ; 
Never tongue has spoke as thee, 
Never woke such ministry ; 
Teach us then by hymn and sign 
Auditors to be of thine. 


a. 5. 
Coopersburg, Pa., Ninth month 26, 1893. 


ABSTINENCE IN Raitway Work.—The rules of all 
railway companies recognize to some extent the fact that 
alcohol unfits their employés for their responsible duties. 
It is reported that on 54 North American lines total ab- 
stinence while on duty is insisted upon by the railway 
companies; on 15 abstinence without restriction to 
time of duty; on 13 the companies insist on abstinence 
as essential to promotion, and on one the employé’s sig- 
nature of the abstinence pledge is required before en- 
gagement. The Rock Island Railway Company has been 
enforcing its anti-drink rules lately with great vigor. 
General Prince Kuropatkin recently issued an order to 
the official staff of the Trans-Caspian Railway, requiring 
all officials and employés guilty of indulging in intoxicat- 
ing drinks to be reported to him. 


TuHaT mind is free which receives new truth as an 
angel from heaven, which whilst consulting others inquires 
still more of the oracle within itself and uses instructions 
from abroad not to supersede but to quicken ahd exalt its 
own energies.— Channing. 
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SCHOOLS AMONGST FRIENDS. 

The London Friend of Third month 16, reviews the recently is- 

sued pamphlet of ex-President Edward H. Magill, on “ Educational 
Institutions in the Religious Society of Friends,’’—his paper, a sum- 
mary of which was read at Chicago. The Friend, besides speaking 
favorably in several respects of the paper, makes some interesting ad- 
ditions and suggestions, as below: 
WE believe the author is correct in his statement that no 
previous attempt has been made to cover so wide a field 
as that with which this pamphlet deals. As respects the 
history of education amongst Friends in Great Britain 
and Ireland, Samuel Tuke’s five papers read at the edu- 
cational meetings at Ackworth, half a century ago, are 
much more ample than these notes by Edward H. Magill. 
Samuel Tuke’s papers were, however, almost entirely 
confined to Great Britain and Ireland ; they did not 
treat of the schools and colleges upon the American con- 
tinent, which, naturally, occupy a considerable part of 
Edward Magill’s paper. 

Suggestive and valuable as this essay is, it is capable 
of improvement should another edition be called for. It 
will be observed that whilst some of the private schools 
of the United States are described, those of Great Britain 
and Ireland are hardly referred to. Famous schools like 
Abraham Shackleton’s, at Ballitore, which trained Ed- 
mund Burke, that at Kendal, Esther Tuke’s, York, Jo- 
seph Tatham’s, Leeds, and many others will occur to 
English readers as well deserving notice. The amount of 
information given respecting the different institutions 
varies very much. It would not be difficult to determine 
upon certain particulars to be supplied in every case, ¢. g., 
date of foundation, whether now in existence, for boys, 
girls, or both sexes, amount of property, cost of educa- 
tion. As respects the latter item, it may be observed in 
passing, that the property of Ackworth School is only 
about one-fifth of the amount stated. We also dissent 
from some of the remarks of E. Magill upon the remu- 
neration of teachers. The adequacy of a ‘‘ living wage’’ 
will long continue a matter of debate. It may be true 
that ‘‘ salaries continue low,’’ but it is also true that the 
remuneration of teachers has very greatly increased ; pro- 
portionately, far more than most other avocations. 

Some of Edward Magill’s remarks upon the educa- 
tional experience of Friends will command general ap- 
proval. He rightly points out how enlightened was the 
policy which deemed the education of girls as important 
as that of boys. It is also true that the useful and prac- 
tical have deservedly been more esteemed than the super- 
ficial and ornamental. 

The story of its educational efforts is one of the most 
encouraging chapters in the history of the Society of 
Friends. It is a history of difficulties surmounted, of 
growth, and of progress. Chronologically the chapter 
divides itself into four main sections : 

(1) 1647-90. Education fanatically disparaged by a 
section of Friends ; strenuously supported by Fox, Penn, 
Barclay, Crisp, Ellwood, and the majority of the Society. 

(2) 1690-1779. A time of educational famine, not- 
withstanding multiplied exhortations from London Yeaaly 
Meeting. 

(3) 1779-1850. Foundation of Ackworth School 
and growth of the boarding school system. 

(4) 1850-1894. Education becomes less mechanical, 
more intelligent, and addresses itself to a broader con- 
ception of the needs of man. 

One of the most helpful chapters in ‘‘ Ecce Homo’”’ 
is that which is devoted to ‘‘ The Law of Edification.’’ 
The writer points out, in this connection, the great place 
occupied by education in developing, as he styles it, 
‘< Christian enthusiasm.’’ We prefer the phrase, Chris- 
tian character. ‘‘ The whole question of education— 
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what the method of it should he, what men should be 
employed in it—is preéminently a question in which 
Christians are bound by their humanity to interest them- 
selves.’’ 

The educational clause of ‘‘ The Law of Edifica- 
tion,’’ the Society of Friends has been spelling out 
through seven generations, and with growing success. 
Very interesting problems await solution in the near 
future, notably, how to perpetuate that which is dis- 
tinctively excellent in the Friend education, as the de- 
nominational system becomes increasingly merged in the 
great stream of the national life. The record of the 
past inspires the hope that the careful, patient application 
of principles to changing conditions, will bring the true 
answer to this and many other questions, which the future 
will disclose. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE INDIANS. 

A despatch from Washington, summarizing the work of 
Indian education, says there has been a large increase in 
the Indian schools. In 1887 there were enrolled in the 
Government schools of all kinds 9,962 pupils, and in the 
contract schools 4,371, making 14,333 in all. In 1893 
the number in the Government schools had increased to 
14,715, and in the contact schools to 6,125, certain ad- 
ditions making the aggregate 21,117. 

A noteworthy advance during the last fiscal year was 
that of opening six new training schools, of which four 
originated with Congress. There are now twenty such 
schools, and Commissioner Browning believes that no 
more are needed. The first one, at Carlisle, which is 
still much the largest, was opened 1879, the Chemawa 
school following the next year, and in 1883, the Fort 
Stevenson. In 1884, the Chilocco, Genoa, Albuquerque, 
and Haskell schools were opened, Grand Junction follow- 
ing two years later; in 1890, the Santa Fé, Fort Mojave, 
and Carson schools ; in 1891, the Pierre and Phcenix ; in 
1892, the Fort Lewis and Fort Shaw ; last year the Mt. 
Pleasant, Perris, Tomah, Pipestone, and Flandreau. 

As they are somewhat costly, from their appliances for 
instruction in trades, their number will not be increased, 
unless some new need should be developed. The twenty 
schools can now accommodate 4,700 pupils, have an 
actual enrollment of 4,346, and an average attendance of 
3,621. Commissioner Browning's idea, however, is that 
‘*the purpose for which they were originally established 
should be more strictly adhered to than formerly ; that is, 
that they should be regarded as advanced schools, com- 
paratively speaking, and that their pupils should as a 
rule consist of those who have previously attended the 
reservation schools, and having nearly or quite finished 
the reservation school, will profit by further training both 
in books and in industries.’’ Such a policy will make it 
unnecessary to provide more schools of this character. 

The Indian appropriation act of July 13, 1892, pro- 
vided that no children should thereafter be put at Carlisle 
without previous attendance for at least three years else- 
where. According to the views of Commissioner Brown- 
ing, which are eminently judicious, transfer trom a reser- 
vation to a non-reservation school should be looked upon 
as a promotion and a privilege, and selections for such 
transfer should be carefully made, and. based upon merit 
and proficiency. 

During the last fiscal year four boarding schools were 
opened among the Western Shoshones, the Hoopas, the 
Wisconsin Oneidas, and the Utes at Duray, none of which 
tribes had previously had a boarding school. The 
Oneidas put in fifty-nine pupils the first day, and offered 
in the first six weeks forty more pupils than the buildings 
would accommodate. Another new school of the last 
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year was placed among the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, 
and, with accommodations for seventy-five pupils, it had 
an average attendance of sixty-eight, of whom four-fifths 
had never been in school before. Mr. Seger, the super- 
intendent, consulted the parents about discipline. Some 
urged turning out the incorrigible, but the majority thought 
that this might be sending away those that needed school 
and school discipline most, and accordingly that, instead, 
punishment should be applied, including whipping, if 
necessary. This last, however, was not found necessary, 
and it was thought that perhaps one reason for the suc- 
cess achieved was that the children had been informed 
by the parents thus taken into consultation, that they 
were to obey the rules. The rules had also been made 
less severe than would have been the case in an older 
school. Since Mr. Browning’s report was made, new 
boarding schools, it is understood, have been opened at 
Round Valley, Standing Rock, and Rainy Mountain. 

The increase in day schools last year was chiefly 
among the Pine Ridge Sioux, who now have twenty of 
them, and there are fifteen more at Rosebud. There are 
numerous and excellent boarding and day schools on all 
the Sioux reservations, besides various contract schools, 
with three training schools not far off, so that the Govern- 
ment ‘‘ may be considered as at last meeting the require- 
ments of the Sioux treaties,’’ which rather liberally prom- 
ised ‘‘a school and teacher for every thirty children of 
school age.’’ In fact, nearly half of all the day schools 
are among the Sioux. Asa whole, the day schools, as 
has been seen, accommodate much fewer pupils than the 
boarding schools, but, as Commissioner Browning says, 
they are unquestionably useful as stepping stones to the 
boarding and the public schools, and can often be estab- 
lished where the others would not be practicable. 

An interesting branch of education is that which is 
given by admitting Indian children to public schools. 
During the first year of the experiment 100 were so pro- 
vided for; during the second year 212, and the last fiscal 
year the number was 268, divided among sixteen schools, 
mostly, of course, at the Northwest and in California. 
Cne school, in Utah, takes 41 ; two others take 40 each: 
in only a single case are there fewer than four. Thus 
there is usually companionship for these children in their 
own race, while they learn much from the white children 
with whom they associate. 


A Woman SurrraGeE Story.—A very dirty, debased, 
and ignorant-looking man came in to vote in a township 
in Michigan. 

‘* | wish you would oblige us by voting this ticket,’’ 
said Susan B. Anthony, who was standing at the polls. 

‘* What kind of a ticket is that?’’ asked the man. 

‘* Why,”’ said Miss Anthony, ‘‘ you can see for your- 
self.’’ 

‘* But I can’t read,’’ he answered. 

‘* What! can’t you read the ballot you have there in 
your hand, which you are about to vote!’’ exclaimed 
Miss Anthony. 

‘* No,”’ said he, ‘‘I can’t read at all.”’ 

‘*Well,”’ said the gifted lady, ‘‘ this ballot means 
that you are willing to let the women, as well as men, 
vote.”’ 

‘‘Is that it?’’ he replied; ‘‘then 1 don’t want it ; 
the women don't know enough to vote.’’"—£é Perkins’ 
Letters. 





‘* THe reign of the spirit will not commence till the 
material world is completely under man’s control.’’— 
Renan. 
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THE TWIN BED. 

Harper’s Bazar 
FasHION has given its sanction to the use of the single 
bed, and large numbers of so-called ‘‘ twin bedsteads °’ 
are now in the market, many of them made of costly 
woods rich with carving. They are so designed that 
when placed side by side the effect is that of one wide 
bedstead, whereas a separate spring-mattress and bed- 
clothing are provided for each one. 

It is well known that the double bed is unhygienic, 
and medical journals have been condemning it for some 
time past, one writer claiming that injury to one or the 
other of two people sleeping in this way is sure to result 
in time. Particularly is this true of the young and aged ; 
but by the use of the twin bed they may occupy the same 
room and sleep side by side without harm to either. 

There is no class, perhaps, who need the refreshment 
and rest which comes of occupying a bed alone so much 
as household servants, and they are the people of all 
others who are condemned to the very poorest sleeping 
accommodations. ~ 

In city houses this is notably the case, and in one home 
known to the writer the five servants are all obliged to 
sleep in one large room in the basement. In every other 
respect much kindness is shown them, but in order that 
the family may be lodged luxuriously they must suffer. 
By the use of single beds two members of a family who 
now occupy separate rooms might be made very comforta- 
ble in one, thus providing an extra room to be given up 
to the servants. 

It is far wiser and fitter to show consideration in this 
way to those who serve us than to be constantly making 
presents of money and cast-off clething—a practice which 
never fails to have a demoralizing effect. 


Two iron bedsteads painted white (each three feet 
wide), placed side by side, look well if dressed with a 
spread of pretty light-colored chintz, and a round bolster 


covered to match. This is the neatest and most tasteful 
coming into very general use. The old-time valance has 
also been revived, and this, if used, should be of the same 
chintz as the covering, or all in white if the bed is so 
draped. It is particularly suited to the iron bedstead 
just mentioned, and may easily’ be fastened about it, but 
it must be kept daintily fresh and free from dust, other- 
wise its revival would prove a disadvantage. Picturesque- 
ness should always be a secondary feature in the bedroom. 


Gop knows the patient souls who do his will, 
The meek whose hands shall clasp the victor’s palm ; 
The hungry ones whom he alone can feed ; 
The merciful, the pure in heart and deed; 
The peacemakers—of these I hear him say, 
Blessed are they.—Sarah Doudney. 


Potice Matron Work at Cuicaco.—The W. T. C. 
U. Bulletin has obtained statistics of the arrests of wo- 
men, in Chicago, in 1893. ‘‘ The Chief Matron gives 
the number of arrests for last year, including those ar- 
rested several times, as 17,702 ; number of young girls 
arrested, 746; number of sick women cared for 62 ; 


making a total of 18,510 that have been in the matron’s | 


care. At the Harrison street police station annex, where 
most of the women and girls have been lodged, not the 
worst ones, the number cared for is as follows: arrested 


women, 215; lost, 168; lodgers, 1,224; destitute and 


others, 342; making a total of 1,949. This is but one 
example, though the most striking perhaps, of the work 
being done for women by police matrons, who until within 
a few years where thought to be unnecessary officials. 
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THE SAD ERROR OF ITALY. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for next month, William R. Thayer, of 

Cambridge, Mass., (formerly, for some years, a resident of Philadel- 
phia), author of a fine historical work on Italy, explains the causes of 
the present terrible embarrassment, socially and financially, of Italy. 
Mainly, the trouble is the effort to be one of the “ great war powers ’”’ 
of Europe. W. R. Thayer says: 
Happy had Italy been if, undistracted by temptation, she 
had pursued the plain course before her ; still happy, had 
she resisted such temptation. But nations, like individ- 
uals, are not made all of one piece: they, too, acknowl- 
edge the better reason, but follow the worse ; they, too, 
through pride or vanity or passion, often forfeit the win- 
nings from years of toil. In 1870, Italy’s well-wishers 
would have said to her: ‘‘ Your task, for at least twenty 
years, must be to build up your home. You must make 
character ; you must educate ; you must economize ; you 
must fuse these provinces into one organism; you must 
cause laws to be respected. If the thirst for glory beset 
you, resist it; shun pomp, live soberly, and you will be 
strong. With strength, aught else that may be necessary 
will come.”’ 

Many things conspired to prevent Italy from follow- 
ing such advice: chief among these we may place 
national vanity. To appreciate the force of the tempta- 
tion, we must remember that the Italians had been bereft 
of civic life, the laughing stock of Europe for many gen- 
erations. ‘That experience made them all the more sensi- 
tive to any slight, or to any hint, however baseless, that 
their national existence was as yet only tentative. They 
felt, that having become a nation, they must imitate their 
neighbors, cost what it would. ‘To what end all the pre- 
vious sacrifices and wars, if Italy should not now, being 
admitted to the circle of the great powers, exercise her 
influence in the same way that they exercise theirs? How 
could Italty convince the world that she was of more im- 
portance now than in the old days of servitude, if her 
army and navy were small, and if her statesmen did not 


way of arranging a bed in the daytime, and seems to be | play the game of diplomacy with the statesmen of France 


and Germany? Jt might be well enough to bid her con- 
centrate her attention upon internal affairs, but there 
must be something more interesting and dramatic than 
these to sgtisfy a people who had been kindled to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm by a war of independence, the 
achievement of which had but stimulated their 
bition. . 

Very different was the present task,—a dealing with 
abstractions, which could not, by any magic of the imagi- 
nation, be embodied in living persons. Whether the 
grist tax should be three soldi or four, was it advisable to 


am- 


| increase the debt in order to construct a railroad,—these 
| were concerns for the economists, not causes to lay down 


one’s life for. No wonder that they seemed peculiarly 
commonplace to a people who, in the heat of their heroic 


| struggle, had supposed that in united and free Italy the 


humdrum details of national life from day to day would 


| present no difficulties. 


Little could it he expected, therefore, that Italians 
would content themselves with a national life restricted to 
the building up of internal strength, and to the practice 
ot unheroic economy,—unheroic except to a few wise 
watchers. In any community there is only here and 
there a philosopher who so orders his life ; a nation of phil- 


| osophers has never existed. Italy was recognized asa great 


power by her neighbors, and she willingly persuaded her- 
self that it was her duty to do what they did. In this 


| civilized age, the first requisite of a great power is a large 


standing army. Not by preéminence in literature or arts 


| or industries ; not by public integrity and private morals ; 
| shall you determine the rank of a European nation to-day, 





: 
: 
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but by the number of its oditee: ; by the success, that is, 
with which it withdraws its sons from loom and plough 
and workshop, to be, during the best years of their lives, 
converted into machines for loading and firing rifles. 
Doubtless they derive good from the training, but for 


every ounce of good they spend a pound of better. Na- | 


tional existence is worth even ‘haf prodigious sacrifice ; 
what makes the sacrifice supremely tragic is the fact that 
it is unnecessary. 


Dr. HARPER AND ‘“‘ Heresy.’’—Dr. Harper, formerly 
of Yale, now president of the new Chicago University, 
and well known as a Biblical scholar, has recently been 
delivering a series of lectures on the Bible. In reference 
to these a leading Baptist newspaper, the Examiner of 
New York city, says: ‘‘ Several friends have sent us news- 
paper clippings on the subject of Dr. Harper’s lectures, 
some without comment, one suggesting that we ‘ pitch 
into Harper and make the fur fly.” We have observed 
that a good many people like to see the fur fly—when 
another fellow furnishes the fur. We beg leave to say, as to 
such matters in general, and as to this case in particular : 


| ing is taken for granted. 


The Examiner does not consider that it has any patent | 
on Orthodoxy, or that its function is to be the watch-dog | 


of the denomination, and bark at all whom it may suspect 


to be heretics. And, whenever we may feel moved to | ° 


‘pitch into’ anybody, we shall not do it on the basis of 
slipshod, unauthorized, sensational newspaper reports. 
We all owe it to our brethern at least to find out what 
they have said, what they are ready to be responsible for ; 
and we owe it to ourselves not to venture on rash criticisms 
of what was never said. 
name to, what is reported by his authority and with his 
approval, is a fair subject of comment by others ; and he 
has no right to complain of any criticism, however search- 
ing, if it is honest and fair-minded. The Standard has 
published an intelligent and sympathetic report of Dr. 


What a man prints and puts his | 


CRUMBS OF TRUT. TH. 


A younc girl once heard a bit of wisdom from the lips 
of a very aged woman—a woman who had rounded the 
full term of ninety years, and with eyes still bright and 
clear looked out upon the inrolling waters of eternity. 
The girl was impressed by the emphasis with which the 
venerable dame said to her: ‘‘ Bessie, never insist on 
having the last word.’’ The determination to have the 
final word leads to more quarrels and more bitterness of 
feeling at home than almost anything else in domestic 
life. The fact is that one may so control her tongue and 
her eyes that she may allow her opponent the pleasure of 
this coveted concluding thrust and yet placidly retain 
her own opinion, and, in the homely colloquial parlance 
of the up-country, where one finds strong-willed peo- 
ple living together in great peace with the most pro- 
nounced diversity of characteristics, ‘‘do as she’s a 
mind to.’’ 

Another bit of wisdom may be condensed into a pithy 
sentence. Avoid explanations. In some families noth- 
Every action, every decision, 
every new departure, every acceptance or rejection of an 
invitation, must be endlessly talked and fussed over, ex- 
plained, and re-explained. In that way lie all sorts of 
stumbling-blocks. As a rule, beyond your parents or 
your husband there is nobody who has the right to demand 
of you explanations at each step of your onward path. 
Don’t give them. Establish a reputation for keeping 
your own council. It will serve you well in many a 
crisis, and be no end of a comfort. 

Again, don’t be forever setting people right. There 
is a household fiend with a memory for dates and details, 
who can never sit still and hear papa say that he went 
down town on Monday, at eight, without correcting the 


| Statement with the remark that the hour was half-past. 


Harper’s lectures, and our Chicago correspondent de- | 


scribes their general purport and spirit. 
diverge considerably from the traditional view of the book 
of Genesis, but they do not seem to contain anything 
revolutionary. The Examiner, as is well known, does 
not agree with Dr. Harper about these and other like 
matters ; but we really can see no more reason for ‘ pitch- 
ing into’ him for having the temerity to differ from us 
than for his ‘ pitching into’ us for differing from him. Of 
all people in the world, Baptists appear most absurd in 
the role of heresy-hunters.’’ 


Not only have Christians, by the excessive culture of 
favorite virtues turned them into caricature, but they have 
assumed, that because they have learned to be Christians, 
they should forget to be men.—/. S. Blackie. 





The lectures | dozen times a day exasperating frictions are caused by 


If mamma happen to allude to Cousin Jenny’s visit as 
having occurred on Thursday, this wasplike impersona- 
tion of accuracy interposes with the statement that it was 
Friday, not Thursday, which brought Cousin Jane. A 


| needless corrections of this sort, referring to matters where 


THERE is a discontent which is certain, sooner or | 


later, to bring with it the peace of God. There is a dis- 
content which drives God away forever and a day. And 
the noble and peace-bringing discontent is to be discon- 
tented with ourselves, as very few are. And the mean, 


peace-destroying discontent is to be discontented with | 


things around us, as too many are. Happy are they who 
are discontented with the divine discontent. 

Happy are they who long and labor for the true riches, 
which neither mobs nor tyrants, men nor devils, prosper- 
ity nor adversity, or any chance or change of mortal life 
can take from them—the true and eternal wealth, which 
is the spirit of God.— Charles Xingsiey. 


exactness is not really imperative, the affairs in question 
being unimportant, and no violation of truth being for 
an instant intended. Silence is golden in nearly every 
instance where a defect obtains in the home economy. 
To abstain from superfluous apologies is also the habit of 
discretion. There should seldom be the occasion for 
apology in the household, where all would do well and 
wisely to be constantly gentle and courteous. —Z xchange. 


WoMEN Puysicians in VirGcinia Hosprrats.—The 
Staunton (Va.) Vindicator is of opinion that had the bill 
providing for women physicians for insane women in the 
State hospitals reached a vote in the Legislature, it would 
have passed. It says: At the next session, which will 
probably be an extra one next winter, it will be intro- 
duced again with an even stronger backing of Friends, 
and with some more facts that were only made accessible 
in the last few days. Nothing has more unfavorably 
impressed the popular mind with regard to these institu- 
tions (insane asylums) than the opposition manifested by 
male physicians in them to the introduction of women 
physicians for the helpless insane women. The next 
session of the Legislature will witness a marked develop- 
ment of this unfavorable impression. The people may 
rest assured that there will be no slacking up in the 
efforts of the friends of a bill which is based on justice, 
| humanity, and decency. 





THE INFLUENCE OF PRISONS. 
Ir the leading object of incarceration were punishment— 
that is, injury to the individual—most of our prisons are 
admirably adapted to their end. For the worst punish- 
ment that can be inflicted upon a person is to confirm 
him in evil ways, and to make him worse than he is. In 
doing this society takes the place of the ingenious Satan. 
Our machinery which catches hold of an offender and 
draws him into the circuit of its education is calculated 
to confirm him in his .tendencies, and make him a pro- 
fessional criminal. It is rare that the jail and peniten- 
tiary influences are such as to improve him in any way, 
except occasionally in his physical condition. The ad- 
vantage to a criminal of confinement is that abstinence 
and a regular life may improve his health; but better 
moral habits will not be formed in him unless the au- 
thority to which he is subjected is concerned in the effort 
to educate him into a better life. It does not need any 
argument to show that if the men put in charge of him 
are selected not for their fitness for their difficult duties, 
but are chosen by the political machine on account of 
their service to the machine, the prisons will be run with- 
out intelligent reference to the reformation of the crimi- 
nals. Sometimes our prisons are honestly managed and 
sometimes they are corruptly managed by the politicians, 
but never when politics interferes are they conducted 
either with regard to economy for the tax-payers or in 
the moral interests of the condemned. So that there 
has never been the least hope for prison reform, nor will 
there ever be until the prisons are ‘‘ taken out of politics.’’ 
Public opinion has compelled the State to build better 


jails, to pay more attention to sanitary measures, and to | 


conduct them more humanely, but the manufacture of 
confirmed criminals goes on in the old way, and only 
here and there is any effort made for the permanent 
change of their habits. ‘That change will not come so 


long as the prisons are merely places of confinement, and | 


for giving situations to political workers.— Charles Dudley 
Warner, in Harper's Magazine. 


Tue AcTion OF MassaGE.—1. Massage, when applied 
upon a muscle in a state of repose, increases its resistance 
to work and modifies its fatigue curve by retarding the 
manifestation thereof. 

2. The beneficial effect of massage is within certain 
limits in proportion to the duration of its application. 
Beyond these limits there is not obtained any further in- 
crease in the production of mechanical work. 

3. Massage can hinder in muscles the accumulated 
effects of fatigue proceeding from the effects of work 
when not sufficient intervals of rest have been allowed. 

4. The various manceuvers of massage act with differ- 
ent intensity upon the aptitude of muscles for work. 
Percussion and friction are inferior to péfrissage and to 
mixed massage. 

5. In muscles weakened by fasting we can, by means 
of massage, notably ameliorate their resistance to work. 

6. Upon muscles fatigued or weakened by a cause 
which acts upon the whole muscular system, such as pro- 
longed walking, loss of sleep, loss of food, excessive in- 
tellectual work, etc., massage exerts a restorative influ- 
ence which brings back to them their power of doing a 
natural amount of work. 

7. The beneficial effects of massage upon the phenom- 
ena of muscular work are no longer produced when it is 
applied upon a muscle in which the circulation of blood 


has been suppressed.— Douglas Graham, M. D., in Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. 
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| Socialism is gaining ground in Italy ?””—7he Outlook. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE New York Sun has compiled very interesting statistics in 


| regard to the mortgage indebtedness of the United States, both city 


and country. There are 4,650,000 farms in the United States, and 
only one-quarter of them are mortgaged. The total mortgage debt 
upon farms is $2,040,000,000, which is just about one-half of the 
value of the mortgages on city and town lots. The newer States are, 
of course, more heavily mortgaged than the old and well settled ones. 
Kansas leads with $170 per capita, while Maine is only $49 per capita, 
and in Alabama it is $26, and $23 in Tennessee. A singular instance 
is thatin the State of Wisconsin, which may be called a new old State, 
more than one-half of the farms of the State are owned without mort- 
gage by those who cultivate them. Taking the whole country to- 
gether, the average mortgage debt on all farms is not much more than 
10 per cent. of their total value. 


—Hon. John M. Broomall, who has been seriously sick for several 
months, remains at the home of his daughter, Dr. Anna Broomall, in 
Philadelphia. The venerable Judge does not improve, and his closest 


friends do not expect him to be about again.— West Chester Village 
Record. 


—Secretary Thomas J. Edge, of the Pennsylvania State Board of 
Agriculture, has announced the appointment of the following commit- 
tee on roads and road making: Samuel R. Downing, Goshenville, 
Chester county, chairman; Calvin Cooper, Bird-in-hand, Lancaster 
county ; J. A. Gundy, Lewisburg, Union county; N. F. Underwood, 
Lake Como, Wayne county ; J. P. Barnes, Allentown, Lehigh county ; 
Hon. George Hopwood, Uniontown, Fayette county; J. A. Herr, Ce- 
dar Springs, Clinton county; P. D. Rexford, Mansfield, Tioga county ; 
A. L. Wales, Corry, Erie county; B. B. McClure, Bath, Northampton 
county,and J. A. Woodward, Howard, Centre county. 


—It is an odd accident that brings close to each other in a daily 
paper these two items: ‘At a recent court ball at Rome, Queen Mar- 
gherita wore sixteen strings of pearls, the lowest hanging half way to 
the waist.” ‘‘ The wages of 800 women employed in the Italian spin- 
ning mills average 15 cents for a day of 12 hours.” Is it strange that 


—The swarming photograph galieries mirror the varied life of the 
city and picture a score of nationalities, but it is rare to see a Chinaman’s 
face in a photographist’s showcase, and photographs of Italians are not 
frequently seen. Photographs of Hebrews are numerous wherever 
the Hebrews dwell, save in that region recently seized upon by Jewish 
refugees trom Russia. These people are to anxious by industry and 
economy to make up for losses brought on them by persecution to waste 
money on any such vain luxuries as photographs.— VV. Y. Sun. 


—There is one business man in New York who deals in nothing 
whatever but celery. He is probably the only man dealing exclusively 
in celery in the United States, perhaps in the world. He has been in 
the business eight years, and has built up a large trade. 


—There are many “‘ show’”’ houses in New York, being the homes 
of the rich, where casual strangers call to see the furniture and decora- 
tion. The servant that answers the bell accepts a tip, and for such 
consideration shows the house to the caller. The tips of the curious 
are a source of considerable revenue to the servants of the rich.— 


N. Y. Sun. 


—There is a remarkable sand dune near the lighthouse at Cape 
Henry, at the mouth of Chesapeake Bay. The sand from the beach 
has been piled up nearly 200 feet at an easy slope on the ocean side, 
but on the inland side it descends in an almost sheer precipice, and 
particles of sand blown up the slope fall over the edge and are spread 
far and wide by the wind. It is supposed that the precipice-like pe- 


| culiarity of the mound is due to the action of conflicting wind currents 


that blow about the cape. 


— Woman suffrage has begun to make progress even in France. On 
January 20th, the French Senate, by a vote of 182 to 84, extended to 
women engaged in business the right to vote for judges of the tribunals 
of commerce.— Woman’s Journal. 


—Among the Sioux Indians a common custom exists. When one 
family borrows a kettle from another, it is expected when the kettle is re- 
turned a small portion of the food that has been cooked in it will be left 
in the bottom. Should this custom be disregarded by any one that 
person would never be able to borrow again, as the owner must always 
know what has been cooked in her kettle. A white woman on one 
occasion returned a scoured kettle, intending to teach a lesson in 
cleanliness,but her act became the talk of the camp asa fresh ex- 
ample of the meanness of the whites.—Vew York Recorder. 


—The average ages at death of members of the Religious Society 
of Friends in Great Britain and Ireland for the past three years were : 
1890-1, 57 years, 2 months, and 20 days; 1891-2, 61 years, 9 months, 
and 19 days; 1892-3, 60 years, 8 months, and 28 days. These figures 
include infants, as the offspring of Friends have a birthright member 
ship. As all members of the Society of Friends are enjoined to ab- 
stain, and it is believed that the great portion of them do so, this remark- 


able longevity is strong testimony in favor of total abstinence.—W. C. 
T. U. Bulletin. 
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—A native of Hawaii, seeing a man riding a bicycle, said that it 
must be very nice to * walk sitting down.” 

—The annual meeting of the British Women’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation will be held in London on the 7th, 8th, 9th, and roth of Fifth 
month. Lady Henry Somerset will hold her reception of the assem- 
bled delegates on the 7th. The meetings are to be held in Holborn 
Town Hall, and (evening) at Queen’s Hall, a very large auditorium. 


—In the report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania for 1893, just published, Delaware county is distinguished 
in two important particulars. It heads the lists of counties, Phila- 
delphia excepted, as having the longest school term in the State—nine | 
and one-half months; pays female teachers higher wages than any 
other county with the exception noted, the average being $44.86 per 
month, and is exceeded only by one county in the amount paid male 
teachers, Allegheny leading with $65.96 per month, while Delaware 
pays $62.43—Z xchange. 

—QOn the 20th inst., as had been proposed, the goth birthday of 
Neal Dow, the temperance reformer, was widely commemorated. He 
received congratulations from all over the world, as well as a throng of | 
visitors at his home. Several bushels of letters and telegrams came 
from all parts of the United States. In the evening contemporaneous 
meetings were held by temperance organizations in many places, and 
the venerable prohibitionist himself spoke at an immense demonstration 
in Portland, Maine. 





—The English marriage service was the subject of conversation. 
Lowe said, in his dashing way, that it was full of nonsense. ** Why,” | 
he exclaimed, turning to his wife, “‘ it made me say,‘ with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow,’ when I had no worldly goods wherewith to en- 
dow you.”” ‘ Ah, Robert,”’ she replied, “ but there were your brains.” 
*“« Well,” he said, “all the world knows that I did not endow you with 
them.”—-Life and Letters of Viscount Sherbrooke. 


—The /ndian Arrow published at Tahlequah, speaks of the recent 
death of Rev. Journeycake, the last Delaware Chief, and a Christian. 
He had become a Cherokee by adoption, although he had participated | 
in every treaty made by the Delawares inthe last half century. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD, 
for lecturers, students, clergymen, lawyers, and 
brain-workers generally. 


NOTICES. 

*.* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, First-day, Fifth month 1, 
1894, at 3 p. m. 

A cordial invitation is extended to minister- 
ing Friends, and all persons interested in the 
elevation of humanity. 

On behalf of committee, 

S. T. R. Eavenson, M. D. 
“ ARMSTRONG 





*.*Haddonfield First-day School Union will 
be held at Moorestown Third mo 31, commenc- 
ing at 10 a.m. All interested are cordially 
invited. MarTHA C. De Cou, } i 

MARY ALBERTSON, f{ Clerks. 





*,* The semi-annual meeting of the Salem 
First day School Union will be held at Mickle- 
ton, N. J., Fourth month 14, 1894, at 10 o’clock 
a.m 

The subjects for consideration are: 1. “How 
can we Make Teachers’ Meetings more Profita- 
ble ?”’ 2. “Why do men Friends not feel the 
importance of attending the First-day School?” | 
A cordial invitation extended to all interested. 

RACHEL LIVEZEY BORDEN, ) - 


Joun G. BorTon, p Clerks. | 


These colors are 


Send us a postal 





*.* Prof. Edw. H. Magill will deliver a free | 
lecture on the “ Life and Writings of Fénélon,”’ | 
(which refers to Friends), at the Friends’ meet- | 
ing house, Burlington, N. J., Fourth month 1, 
at 2.30 p. m., after the close of the Religious 
Meeting. All interested cordially invited. 








*.*The semi-annual meeting of Concord First- | 


day School Union will be held at Swarthmore, semi-ann 
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The following brands are 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 
“ BEYMER-BAU 
“ BRADLEY ”™ (New York). 
** BROOKLYN " (New York). 
| “ COLLIER " (St. Louis). 
** CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 
** DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati), 
“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


*If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure 
leads with National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


WARRANTS 


YIELD EIGHT PER CENT. 








CURRENT EVENTS. 
ON the 21st inst. the Supreme Court of New Jersey rendered a decision 
in the contest which has been going on since the Legislature of that 
State met, in First month, between the two Senates. Chief Justice 
Beasley, delivering the opinion of the Court, held that the Senate 


| is not a “ continuous body,” and that the organization by a majority of 


the Senators was legal. This sustained what was known as the “ Re- 
publican Senate,” which was composed of 11 members (one of them 
being J. A. Bradley, the founder of Asbury Park), and decided against 
the “* Democratic Senate,’ composed of 10 members. The whole 


| Senate has since met, and the controversy is now ended. 


A. H. CoLquitt, United States Senator from Georgia, and ex-Gov- 
ernor, died in Washington city, on the 26th, of apoplexy. He had 
been in impaired health for some time. 


GOVERNOR WAITE, of Colorado, who had been engaged in a con- 
troversy with the Fire and Police Boards,of Denver, and who some 
days ago had called out the State militia to enforce his views of his 
authority, causing a situation which for some time threatened blood- 
shed, has been sustained by the courts of the State. 


IT is said there are substantial grounds for the statement that a new 
modus vivendi covering the sealing season in Bering Sea will be agreed 
upon by the United States and Great Britain within the next ten days. 


Ir is said there are strong probabilities of a new International 
Monetary Conference being called together by Mexico. 


A SEVERE wind storm, accompanied by low temperature, raged on 
Friday night and Saturday morning throughout Minnesota and the Da- 


| kotas. Several buildings were unroofed at points in North Dakota, 


and at Groton, South Dakota, Frank Snell was found frozen to death. 
Very warm weather prevailed in this region, and the East generally, 
last week, but on the 26th inst. the mercury fell to 26 degrees, and on 
the next morning to 20. Serious damage to fruit is feared at this 
writing. 


HERE is but one way in the world to be 

sure of having the best paint, and that is to use only a well- 
established brand of strictly pure white lead, pure linseed 
oil, and pure colors.* 


standard “Old Dutch” process, and 


are always absolutely 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


“ ANCHOR " (Cincinnati). 


“ JEWETT ” (New York). 

* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

“ JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI" (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 

“SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ULSTER " (New York). 

“UNION ” (New York). 


& McKELVY ”" (Pittsburgh). 


MAN ” (Pittsburgh). 


sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 


Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 


card and get our book on paints and color-card, free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 










STATE ’ COUNTY, SCHOOL au CITY 


‘avorite Investment with ks, Trust Companics and tndi- 


Tor Drexel Build’, H. F. NEWHALL 
PHILADA., PA. 


Mauager Zast. Office 
§ Home Savings aod 
Loan Association. Pald In Capital, $1,000,000, 





ried cordally vied. | THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
y. This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


i 
on Seventh-day, Third month 31, 1894, to con- | DIRECTORS. . .- 
vene at 10a.m. All interested are cordially | Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, | Thomas Williams, Jr John W. Biddle, 
invited to attend. David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Epwin J. DURNALL, } Clerks Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
: ANNA P. SMEDLEY, f ‘oseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Bally. George Lee, Stuart Wood. 
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*,* The United evening meetings in Phila- | 
delphia are held on First-day at 7.30 p. m., dur- 


ing Fourth month, at Fourth and Green streets. | 


| 

*,* Circular Meeting at Providence, Pa., on | 
First- -day, Fourth month 1, at 3 0 ’clock p- m. 
ANNA M. Harvey. | 


*,* Circular meetings in Fourth month occur | 
as follows: 

1, Frankford, Philadelphia, 3 p. m. 

Providence, Pa., 3 p. m. 

15. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 

*,* First-day School Unions in Fourth month | 
occur as follows: 

13. Philadelphia. 

14. Salem. 

21. Concord. 

28. Western. 


Harland, 


the housekeeping R0. 


ELEC gs YycoN 


imparts a brilliancy without abrasion, 
heretofore unknown.” 


Trial quantity free: box post-paid, 
lic. in stamps. Sold everywhere 


CLECTRR, ces co., 
ohn St., New York. 


“LINSPAR” 


Our Specialty. 


SAYS : 


For Vestibules, Bath- 
rooms, etc., in Relief. 


Sample of work in our window. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co. 


12 N. Eleventh St., Phila. 


LOWELL and HARTFORD. | 


Best Grade of Ingrain Carpet. 
All Wool. 


SIXTY CENTS. 
BENJAMIN GREEN, 


jbensamin angen, | ™* GIRARD _ 
TRUST CO. 


Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | 





$12.0 00 to $35, Of wetting the us. Par- 


es preferred who can h a horse and travel 
eae the country; a aa _ is not neces- 
few vacancies in towns and cities. Men 


wanee of good character will find this an ex- | 
coptional opportunity for profitable ne, | 
s 


re hours may be used to good advan 


y tage : 
JOHNSON & CO., 11th and Main Sts., Richmond, Va. 


| Capital 


| Sulivided j Profits, . 


| Estate insured and conveyancing done. 





| 


a week can be made | 


Substitute for Mother’: s Milk. 


Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen:—I can attest the good qualities 
of Mellin’s Food, for I have as healthy and 
strong a baby as one could wish. She has 
always eaten Mellin’s Fi 


‘ood. 
Yourstruly, Mrs. H. ~ CLISE. 


San Jose, Cal. 
Sirs:—I am using Mellin’s a ‘and tt 
agrees with my baby. It is the most satis- 
factory I have tried, and I am well pleased 
with it. rs, FRANK WABDHASS, 


SEND for our book, “The C 
Feeding of Infants mailed 


Dollber-Goodale Co. E Boston, Mass, 


23 Years’ Record. 


$20,250,000 REPAID. 
Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments- 


'd. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE C0. 


Lawrence, Kansas, 


MERCHANTS’ | 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


(id i) - «+ + $500,000.00 
paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 


000.00 
6,231.14 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 


Loans 
and Approved Collateral. Surety 


oe 


made on a 
| entered for A nistrators and others. The Com- 


pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annum. 


JosrPpH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun Fr. Lewis, Vice- President. 


RoBerT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. | 


Wa. B. LANE, 7itl and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
a am, E. Cooper Shapley 


“Honesty i is ihe: a pol 
icy.” Nobody contradicts it. 
Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 
he get? Which do you get? 


Macbeth’s “ pearl top” and “pearl! glass” are 
tough against heat; not one in a hundred breaks 
n use. The glass is clear as weu as tough. 
They are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happens to them. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MAcBetH Co. 

|S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 

902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 





Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. BaLDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


|For Dry Goods. 


——THE BEST PLACE I8s—— 


| Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to 


D RY GOODS. 


STREETS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
House - Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 


Gloves, 





and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


. 6. : as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. M. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


EFFINGHAM B. jeoomae, 
HL N. ee HS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., GEOR 
BENJA WILLIAM 





MIN W. RicHinDs, | 
ISAAC HIER, 


CAPITAL, 81,000,000 
SURPLUS, 89,000,000 


Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS 
JOHN B. GARRETT 


SAMUEL B. BROWN, 

FRANCIS I. GOWEN 
GEORGE H. McFADDEM, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


H. GAW, 
JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 





-* RIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND 


wh Kine aos 


ary ye n 


1 


) Art Storelés 
806 Market St. 





JOURNAL. 


LANDRETHS’ 
Gardening Operations for March, 


Sow AsPaRacus SEED, Beer SEED, CELERY, CREss, 
LETTUCE, MUSTARD, PARSNIPs, PEAS, RaDISHEs, 
wy Sac, and TURNIPS. Sow eases SEED 
in a sheltered place if not ans © a hot-bed. 
Attend CAULIFLOWER under glass. Prepare Com- 
Post for hot-beds. Plant AsParRaGcus Roots. Trans- 
plant Lerruce. Attend to MusHroom beds. Put 
out Onron sets. Plant Ear_ty Potatrors and Ruv- 
BARB Roots. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
dighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


Try Ingram’s 
Blended Coffee. 


On receipt of Two Dollars, Seven 
Pounds of it will be sent free to any 
railroad station where the 5-cent pack- | 
age stamp can be used. 


WILLIAM S. los RAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





|. P. THOMAS & SON Co.'s 'S 








Factory, 


Mawews Pornt, N. J. 


FERTILIZERS 


High-grade bone fertilizers have 
become a necessity to successful 
farming. We aim to supply the de- 
mand with: goods that will return 
profitable results, and our increasing 
yearly sales is convincing proof of 
the merit of our goods. 

We manufacture special goods for 
Potatoes and for Corn. 

Write for full descriptive circular, givin; 
analyses of goods and testimonials. 


I. P. THOMAS & SON CO., 
2 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sous: iii 





| A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. | 


Fourth ;nd Race Streets, - * 


The above directions are dependent on the 
weather being favorable. 





D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
Seed and Implement Warehouse, 
Nos. 21 and 23 8. Sixth Street, 
Philadelphi». 


seatto THE MOON 
Company 
{aaa Shrubs, Vines, 
Your { ect | Small Fruits. 
Catalogue Free. 
OTHE \ EWM + H. MOON Co., 
Morrisville, Pa 





in wall paper areas plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap. too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will | 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 | 
to 50 cents a roll. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestrasLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is Porsty Murua; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
Suep us of over Two and a Harr Miiiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INOCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY ©. BROWN. 


The Provident Life and Trust Compan 7 of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. - 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EEcuTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


int'tidh Boeke and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Amets of the Company. 
oe BWLKGe SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. wistaa BD peew vise Pomitent and Actuary 
8. WING; Bictts YOULRE of Insurance Department ASERROO Trust Officer, 








Assistant Trust Othioer J. TOWNSEND 5 
| Amsisian Actuary, DAVID @. ALBOP.~ 3 
- NEW APPLE, PEAR & NUT TREES. 35c%e2%3s. 


a. the largest early apple ; Paragon, and other valuable sorts; Lincoln Coreles, 
Seneca and Japan Golden Russet Pears in collections at reduced rates. NUTS— 
Parry’s Giant, Pedig-ee, Mammoth, Paragon and other chestnuts. Walnuts— 
French, — Japan, English, and American. Pecans, Almonds, and Filberts, 
ipes, Hardy Oranges, Dwarf Rock Mountain Cherries, free from 
nots, or other d SMALL FRUITS, Grape Vines, Currants. 
. ete, SHADE TREES—Immense stock of Poplars and Maples, rnamental Shrubs 
and Vines, Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue Free, 
POMONA NURSERIES. WILLIAM PARRY, Parry, N. J. 


Dreer’s Reliable Seeds 


Have been planted fy the most critical o—_ for over haffa rye Teer = sure to grow, oes te 
mame, and will save you money and Sappointmnent if sown in the Gard Farm, or Greenheuse. 


This ts the year or ECONOMY IN THE GARDEN. 





for DREER’S GARDEK CALENDAR for PLANTS ‘am mey by getting 
fee b Sourn oo Jescribes ing Ne New and Old in SEEDS, F and BULBS. 1 It gives des- 
crip.ons in cultivating, is richly llustrated in addition to large colored plates on cover. 


; HENRY Ae DREER, 714, Chestnut Street, “PHILADELPHIA. 


for the Professional Market Gardener, will ¥ 
w the very CHOICEST Vegetables and 

eoeues in the home garden. Our MONEY 

GROWER’S MANUAL explains how it is 


Had Pitnny ge See sented 
| PURE SPICES _ 


We manufacture only one quality, and that always 


PERFECTLY PURE 
These spices are put up in POUND and HALF-POUND TINS especially for family use. If your 
storekeeper does not keep them, send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











